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NEWS and NOTES 


e Palestine 


“This is a great day for the United Nations,” said 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie on June 9, when the Arabs 
and the Jews agreed unconditionally to a four week 
cease-fire and truce. beginning June 11. Count Folke 
Bernadotte, United Nations Mediator in Palestine had 
worked out the detailed conditions and secured the 
assent of the two parties after intensive discussion. “I 
intend to apply the truce, and the necessary controls” 
the Mediator said, “in such a manner as to ensure that 
no military advantage will accrue to either side” (see 
page 473). 


e@ India-Pakistan 


On June 15 at Géneva the five members of the Security 
Council’s India-Pakistan Commission meet to plan their 
program. “To proceed at once to the Indian subcon- 
tinent and there place its good offices and mediation at 
the disposal of the Governments of India and Pakistan,” 
is the broad mandate of the Commission. Both the 
Dominions still oppose many points of the Council’s 
resolution. Thus another difficult effort at mediation 
gets under way on matters which have caused much 
bloodshed already and which hold even greater threats 
for peace and good relations between two Member states 
(see page 479). 


e@ Indonesia 


Under the auspices of another Security Council body, 
the Committee of Good Offices, the peace which was 
restored to Indonesia in mid-January has been main- 
tained. A status quo line was drawn up. Demilitarized 
zones were marked out. Some 35,000 of its forces were 
evacuated back to Republican territory. Numerous other 
practical measures have been worked out smoothly. 
Political discussions have also been going on steadily 
and areas of agreement have been discovered. On all 
these. the Committee of Good Offices has informed the 
Security Council in its second interim report. But, it must 
be added. much more is required before a political settle- 
ment can be reached and the two parties still have im- 
portant differences. 

Another significant development is also described by 
the Committee in a separate report—the establishment 
of a “free state” in the island of Madura and the elec- 
tion of a provisional Council there. The Security Coun- 
cil will examine these reports very shortly. 
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e Balkans 

The United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans 
has been at work in Geneva since June 10, drawing up 
its report to the General Assembly. Prior to leaving 
Salonika, the Committee called for the return of Greek 
children from Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. It also 
arrived at an important finding—that Greek guerrillas 
in the Murgana pocket were receiving logistical support 
from Albania. 
presumptions of similar support (see page 486). 


There were other findings, proofs and 


e horea 

\fter completing the first five chapters of its report 
to the General Assembly. the United Nations Temporary 
Commission for Korea returned to Seoul from Shanghai 
on June 7. The completed sections of the report review 
the political situation in Korea, the Commission’s work 
since its arrival in January. and its observance of the 
elections held in South Korea on May 10. The Com- 
mission returned to Seoul to consider the further imple- 
mentation of its duties and will now study the political 
situation in the light of developments following the 
elections. 


e Latin American Commission 

“Groups of countries having similiar problems or 
handicaps cannot find within their own resources alone 
all they need to solve all their problems,” said David 
Owen, Assistant Secretary-General, in an address on 
June 7. The occasion was the first meeting of the new 
Economic Commission for Latin America, which is start- 
ing its work at Santiago, Chile. Mr. Owen went on to 
describe to the 150 delegates present in the National 
Congress Building ways in which countries could, work- 
ing through the Commission, help themselves, the region, 
and the world. Dr. Alberto Baltra, Chilean Minister of 
Economy and Commerce, was elected the Commission’s 
first Chairman. 

e ECAFE 

On the other side of the world, at Ootacamund, India, 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru opened the third ses- 
sion of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
Kast. 

“Today.” said Mr. Nehru, “if one part of the world 
goes down economically it has a tendency to drag others 
with it, just as when war broke out many people who did 
not want war were also involved. It is not a question of 
generosity, though generosity is a good thing, but of en- 
lightened self-interest, that prosperous nations of the 
world should help develop the less fortunate countries.” 
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By June 15, ECAFE expected to complete studies 
of a wide range of specific plans for reconstruction and 
development in the region, particularly industrialization, 
trade promotion, technical training. flood control, and 


food problems (see page 504). 


e Middle East Problems 

A United Nations body to help the countries of the 
Middle East to greater prosperity will come into being 
when recommendations made by an ad hoc Committee 
are passed by the Economic and Social Council. The 
“Middle East.” for the purpose of the Commission, will 
include eleven countries are in three different continents, 
but they share similar problems. All of them attach the 
greatest importance to the establishment of this Com- 
mission (see page 484). 


e Coal for Europe 

Five million tons of coal and coke—a record quantity 
—is the allocation to various European countries recom- 
mended for the third quarter of 1948 by a sub-committee 
of the Economic Commission for Europe in Geneva. 
This represents a thirty-five percent rise over the figures 
for the second quarter of 1948. But before Europe’s 
total fuel needs can be met six million tons of coal will 
have to be imported from overseas. Coal imports from 
the United States have averaged forty percent of require- 
ments, but traffic was reduced during May by a coal 
strike in the United States. 


e Custums Convention 

Customs difficulties—those besetting handicaps to road 
travel in Europe—may be eased as a result of the work 
of the Road Transport Group of the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe. The Group has compiled an inter- 
national convention and circulated it to Governments for 
comment. The document is designed to facilitate frontier 
crossings by road by both tourist and commercial traffic. 


e Human Rights 

Working at Lake Success since May 24, at its third 
session, the Commission on Human Rights has been re- 
drafting the proposed Declaration and Covenant on 
Human Rights. By mid-June, the Commission had al- 
most completed its final proposals for the Declaration, 
and was ready to start work on the Covenant, which is 
the longer of the two documents (see page 487). 


e@ Refugees Flown from Germany 
Beginning the first mass air movement of refugees in 


history, an advance group of displaced persons was re- 
cently flown from Munich, Germany, to Venezuela, where 
they are being resettled. They were the vanguard of 
some 2.800 refugees and displaced persons whose air 
transportation to Venezuela is being arranged by the 
International Refugee Organization. The others will be 
flown from Germany during the four-months commenc- 
ing June 15. Altogether, IRO plans to fly 17.500 refugees 
across the North Atlantic in the next twelve months, most 
of them to be resettled in Canada. 


e UNICEF 

Maurice Pate. director of the United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund, left New York re- 
cently to tour several European countries in which 
UNICEF is now operating. In all, over 4.100.000 chil- 
dren and nursing mothers in twelve European countries 
are now receiving a daily supplementary meal or school 
luncheon, with UNICEF furnishing approximately one 
half of the food. and local authorities the balance. The 
purpose of Mr. Pate’s tour is to observe actual feeding 
operations and the warehousing and transporting of 
supplies. He will visit as many European countries as 
possible before going to Paris in July for a meeting of 
the Fund’s ten-nation Program Committee, to be fol- 
lowed in mid-July by a meeting of the Executive Board 
of UNICEF in Geneva. Later this year, Mr. Pate will 
visit China, where child-aid programs are now being 
initiated, as well as other Far Eastern countries which ° 
will soon receive help from the Fund. 

Meanwhile, the United Nations Appeal for Children 
is being successfully supported in 42 countries (see page 
509). 


e Documents 

The Department of Public Information of the United 
Nations announces that from July 1. mimeographed 
documents, previously available only to special groups 
outside the organization, may be obtained by libraries, 
research institutions, and other interested agencies on a 
subscription basis. 

Libraries will be able to take out “over-all” subscrip- 
tions for $225 a year. 

Other subscription prices for documents of the vari- 
ous organs will be: General Assembly plenary documents, 
$30; Assembly committee documents, $65; Economic 
and Social Council documents, $30; Economic and So- 
cial Council commission documents, $90; Security Coun- 
cil documents, $100; Trusteeship Council documents. 
$30. 
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Call for United Nations Force 


by Trygve Lie, 


SECRETARY-GENERAL 


Addressing the Harvard Alumni Association on June 10, Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie suggested that an immediate beginning be made toward equip- 
ping the United Nations with armed forces. Lack of Great Power agreement 
has so far denied such means to enforce the authority of the United Nations. 
But, Mr. Lie proposed, at least a small guard force may now be recruited 
by the Secretary-General and placed at the disposal of the Security Council. 
Even a small United Nations force would command respect, for it would 
have behind it all the authority of the United Nations. 


I AM WELL AWARE that confidence 

in the ability of the United Na- 
tions to keep the peace and to build 
a better world has been shaken, not 
only in this country, but in a very 
large part of the world. 

The undeniable fact that the Unit- 
ed Nations has done well in many 
matters. that it has important ac- 
complishments to its credit in many 
fields, has not offset in the minds 
of people the equally undeniable fact 
that the nations have not yet suc- 
ceeded in making the organization 
work in regard to other very im- 
portant matters. 

Yet the very disappointment and 
dismay which the world has felt at 
the disagreements and stalemates of 
the past two years have served to 
show the extent to which the aims 
and purposes of the United Nations 
as it was founded at San Francisco 
continue to command the loyalty of 
people everywhere. 

This loyalty is strong among men 
and women and children in all of 
the lands of the earth. It serves as 
a warning to all those who might be 
willing to cripple or betray the 
United Nations. It is the foundation 
upon which we must build in the 
future. 

We must do everything within our 
power to strengthen the United Na- 
tions and we must avoid doing any- 
thing at all to damage it. 

We must ask ourselves in what di- 
rections the United Nations has not 
made satisfactory progress, and why. 
and we must seek means of overcom- 
ing these difficulties in the future. 
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insofar as it lies within our power 
to do so. 


ie PRINCIPAL REASONS for our 
disappointment are not difficult 
to find. 

Whenever the United Nations has 
failed to act decisively or effectively 
in these first three years of its young 
life, the causes can be found in the 
conflict between the Great Powers 
and in the resistance of special na- 
tional interests to the greater good 
of the world community. 

We cannot change this situation 
overnight or eliminate its causes. 
The United Nations cannot, of it- 
self, bring about a settlement of the 
East-West conflict. The most funda- 
mental of the questions on which 
there is conflict, the Peace Treaties. 
has not been made the responsibility 
of the United Nations, but of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers and of 
traditional diplomatic channels. 

The United Nations can, however, 
exert a strong, moderating influence 
on this conflict in the direction of 
ultimate conciliation—and, indeed. 
it is already doing so. 

Furthermore, the other nations 
and all the peoples of the world can 
make it clear that they regard this 
conflict as one that must be settled 
peacefully in accordance with the 
United Nations Charter and _ that 
whatever differences may persist in 
the future, the United Nations as a 
world organization, including all 
sides, must be preserved. 

Changes in the Charter or struc- 
ture of the organization would not 


of themselves resolve any oi the 
basic difficulties between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, or 
among the Great Powers generally. 
On the contrary. if such changes re- 
sulted in splitting the organization, 
the United Nations, and with it the 
hope of preventing a third world 
war. would be destroyed. 


oe ARE, however, possibilities 

for developing the power and in- 
fluence of the United Nations as it 
now exists and even in the presence 
of this Great Power conflict. 

There is. for example, Article 43 
of the Charter. This Article specifi- 
cally calls for the provision of armed 
forces by the Member nations for 
service on call of the Security Coun- 
cil. It also provides that agreements 
to this effect shall be negotiated as 
soon as possible on the initiative of 
the Security Council. 

The Military Staff Committee of 
the United Nations, which consists 
of representatives of the five Great 
Powers. was given the task of draw- 
ing up recommendations for the 
establishment of these forces and it 
made a report to the Security Coun- 
cil on April 30, 1947—more than a 
year ago. 

All five members of the Military 
Staff Committee agreed on three im- 
portant points. They agreed on the 
desirability of establishing these 
forces promptly. They agreed that 
the five Great Powers should con- 
tribute initially the major part of 
these forces. They agreed upon over- 
all international command of these 
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forces during their period of em- 
ployment by the Security Council, 
although they remain at other times 
part of the respective national armed 
forces. 

There were important points on 
which the Powers could not agree. 
They failed to agree where the forces 
should be based while awaiting call. 
They also failed to agree on the size 
and strength of the forces, and as to 
whether each of the five Powers 
should be asked for contributions of 
land, sea, and air forces that would 
be equal in strength and composi- 
tion, or merely comparable with 
each other. 

The Security 
the report during June and July 
1947 without reaching a decision, 
and since then the matter has lain 


Council discussed 


dormant. 

I do not wish to enter into the 
disagreements on this question, but 
I do not think that there can be 
any dispute about the fact that the 
Security Council must have a force 
to back up its decisions. 

All the five Great Powers have 
agreed on that, time and again. 
The interest of the United States 
Government in this matter, for ex- 
ample, has been demonstrated once 
more by the introduction into the 
United States Senate by Senator Ar- 
thur H. Vandenberg of a resolution 
on the United Nations which calls, 
among other things, for “maximum 
efforts to obtain agreements to pro- 
vide the United Nations with armed 
forces as provided by the Charter.” 
The House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee this week also called for such 
action. 

I do not know how rapidly it may 
be possible to compose the differ- 
ences that have up to now prevented 
the conclusion of the Military Agree- 
ments under Article 43. However 
long it takes. I believe that efforts to 
put this Article into full effect should 
be continuous and pursued with 


vigor. 
t 


It is possible that 


a beginning could 
be made now 


through the estab- 
lishment of a com- 
paratively small 
guard force, as dis- 
tinct from a_ strik- 
Such a 
force could be re- 
cruited by the Sec- 
retary-General and 
placed at the dis- 
posal of the Secur- 
ity Council. Such a 
would have 
been extremely val- 
uable to us in the 
past and it would 
undoubtedly be very 
valuable in the fu- 
ture. 


ing force. 


force 


Even a-_ small 
United Nations 
force would com- 


mand respect. for it 
would have all the 
authority of the 
United Nations behind it. I do not 
think of a single case that has been 
dealt with by the Security Council 
so far in which a large force would 
have been needed to act for the 
United Nations, provided that a small 
United Nations guard force of some 
kind had been available for imme- 
diate duty at the proper time. [ in- 
clude Palestine. 

I hope that some preliminary ac- 
tion along this line can be taken 
very soon, pending settlement by the 
Great Powers of their differences 
over the final form of the Military 
\greements they will make with the 
Security Council. 

Such action would strengthen the 
United Nations. 


add to the ability of the organiza- 


because it would 
tion to exert its authority. It would 


also be a timely demonstration to 








A recent portrait of Mr. Lie (UN2935-L) 


the world that the Member govern- 
ments are determined to make a be- 
ginning at least toward putting into 
effect the provisions of the Charter 
for the enforcement of. peace. 


] CANNOT CONCLUDE my remarks to- 
day without calling once more 

upon all of you to hold steadfast in 

your faith in the United Nations. 

The United Nations requires the 
whole-hearted and constant support 
of every decent man and woman in 
the world. 

The United Nations is today the 
greatest influence in the world for 
peace and understanding between 
the nations. It is the one common de- 
nominator among all nations and all 
political creeds. It is the one great 
hope of humanity for a better world 
for everybody. It is our hope for 


peace. 
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How the Truce Came to Palestine 


Difficult Negotiations Achieve Cease-Fire for Four Weeks 


7 SECURITY COUNCIL’s protracted efforts to obtain 

a truce in Palestine—by voluntary means, not by 
compulsion—at last bore fruit on June 11, when a cease- 
fire and truce went into effect for a four-weeks period. 


The Council had called for such a truce on May 29, 
It had asked also that both parties observe provisions 
for a standstill in the reinforcements of men and material 
for both Jews and Arabs. 


Four previous attempts to end the hostilities had been 
unsuccessful—its appeal of April 1 for a cessation of all 
violence, a call on April 17 for a general truce, its ap- 
pointment of a Commission on April 23 to assist in su- 
pervising implementation of the truce, and the call of 
May 22 for a cease-fire to be effective on May 24, which 
was later extended by 48 hours. 

The new decision of May 29 included the warning that 
if the call were rejected or, if accepted and then repudi- 
ated or violated, the Council would reconsider the situa- 
tion in Palestine with a view to action under Chapter 
VII of the Charter, which permits enforcement measures 
to carry out decisions of the Council. 


The cessation of hostilities was to be without prejudice 
to the rights, claims, and position of either Arabs or 


Jews. 


Resolution Accepted Unconditionally 


Both parties accepted the Council’s resolution uncon- 
ditionally. 


Later, on June 7, Count Folke Bernadotte, United Na- 
tions Mediator for Palestine, gave notice of the time 
when the cease-fire and truce would be effective. He in- 
terpreted the Council’s resolution, and decided on appli- 
cation of its provisions. No military advantage was to 
accrue to either side during the period of the truce or as 
a result of its application, he affirmed. 


In intensive negotiation with the Jews and the Arabs 
he worked for and won unconditional agreement of both 
parties on these vital points. 


During the four-weeks period, then, the Mediator would 
be free to carry out the Palestine assignment given to him 
by the General Assembly—to arrange for the operation 
of common services necessary to the safety and well- 
being of the population, to assure the protection of the 
Holy Places, religious buildings and sites, and to pro- 
mote a peaceful adjustment of the future situation. 


Reactions to May 22 Resolution 


At nine meetings between May 26 and June 7 the 
Council debated the Palestine question. 
Having already issued cease-fire orders on the condi- 
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tion that the other side would do likewise, the Provisional 
Government of Israel had protested against the 48-hour 
extension to the cease-fire call of May 22— which had 
been granted to give the Arab states time for consulta- 
tions. Nevertheless, on May 26, Israel informed the 
Council that a cease-fire order on all fronts had been 
reissued, to be carried out if the other side acted likewise. 


Arab Position 


But the Arab states reported that they could not com- 
ply. for the cease-fire was not likely to end the flow of 
arms and Jewish immigrants into Palestine, nor stop the 
terrorists from their acts of violence, or guarantee the 
safety of the Arab civilian population. 

The Arab states considered that the Council’s resolu- 
tion of April 17 (which called for a truce and a stoppage 
of fighting personnel and war materials to Palestine) 
should be observed in order that the cease-fire “should 
not be a lull working for more bitter fighting.” 

The Political Committee of the Arab League was ready 
to study within a time limit of 48 hours any suggestion 
which the Council might make for a solution of the 
Palestine problem. The Arabs contended that they had 
accepted the truce called for in the April 17 resolution, 
which they said provided that all political activity should 
be stopped. Consequently, at the termination of the Man- 
date, they had refrained from proclaiming an Arab State 
or a Palestinian State in Palestine, but the Jews immedi- 
ately proclaimed their State. 

While the Arabs could not agree to an unconditional 
cease-fire because it would be entirely to the advantage 
of the Jews, they would agree to a conditional cease-fire, 
like that in the April 17 resolution. 

It was sheer nonsense to describe the Arabs as ag- 
gressors, intruders, and invaders. It was mockery to 
claim that Jews, differing in everything but faith, might 
migrate to Palestine as by right from different countries 
thousands of miles away. 


Jewish Views 


On the other hand, the Jewish authorities charged 
that the Arabs had shown no sign of “willingness to 
stop making war.” 

Asked by the Council if they would unconditionally 
stop fighting, the Jews for the fifth time had said, “Yes,” 
while the Arabs flatly and defiantly rejected the cease- 
fire resolution and substituted a proposal to continue the 
war and to discuss Arab terms for surrender. 


Immigration into Israel could form no part of any 
discussions with the Arabs. As for armed forces, the 








The Mediator’s Plane 





Above is the plene chartered by the United Nations from Royal 

Dutch Airlines (KLM) for the use of Count Folke Bernadotte 

as Mediator for Palestine. The aircraft, a DC-3 Douglas trans- 

port, is painted white. The red cross flanked with the words 

“United Nations’’ in English and French appears on the 
fuselage and wings. (UN10959) 


Council should devote its main attention to those regu- 
lar and mercenary armies which were carrying on agres- 
sion beyond their frontiers against those who had not 
attacked them. 


The Arabs had not used a 48-hour respite exclusively 
for purposes of consultation. They had prosecuted a 
violent attack around and on the Old and the New City 
of Jerusalem. That Holy City, for which the United 
Nations had accepted a direct and intimate responsibility, 
was now threatened with destruction. 


The Jews submitted that the Arabs were misquoting 
the April 17 resolution, for it appealed for a standstill 
to political activities only until the General Assembly 
had ceased to deliberate. Therefore, the action of the 
Jews in proclaiming their State was in no sense a con- 
tradiction of any resolution adopted by the Council. 


Further Action Debated 


The Council proceeded, on May 27, to consider what 
further action it could take. 


Vassili A. Tarassenko, of the Ukrainian S.S.R., con- 
tended that it should determine that the situat‘on 
amounted to warfare and that an illegal invasion en the 
part of the Arab armies was taking place; it must adopt 
measures to end the situation. In their attempt to attain 
their military and political aims, the invaders were 
dictating to the Council, and their policy, in turn, was 
dictated by the imperialist interests of the United King- 
dom. The United Kingdom was trying to prevent the 
Council from condemning the invasion and the military 
activities of the Arab countries, while at the same time 
it was saying that if such a decision were adopted, then. 
and only then, would it be prepared to put an end to the 
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aid which it was rendering to the invaders. By sending 
munitions and other implements of war through the 
medium of the United Kingdom, the United States was 
also actually helping to prosecute the war against Israel. 


The United States, declared Warren R. Austin, con- 
sidered that the immediate necessity was for the parties 
to comply with the recommendation of the Council for 
a cease-fire. Only then could negotiation of a pacific 
settlement be carried out. 


The United States attitude was still the same as it was 
on May 17, when it proposed that the Council should find 
under Chapter VII of the Charter that there exis:ed a 
threat to and a breach of the peace. When this proposal 
was not accepted by the Council, the United States went 
along with the Chapter VI (pacific settlement) amend- 
ment. but that had failed to bring about a cease-fire. 
Perhaps if the initiative were now taken by some other 
member of the Council, the effort might be more suc- 
cessful. 


Draft Resolutions Presented 


Thereupon, Andrei A. Gromyko, of the U.S.S.R.. pro- 
posed that the Council should determine that the Pales- 
tine situation “constitutes a threat to peace and security 
under Article 39 of the Charter.” (This Article. in 
Chapter VII, permits the Council to decide what meas- 
ures, either with or without armed force, should be 
taken to maintain or restore international peace and 
security.) The Soviet Union’s draft proposed that the 
Council should order the Governments involved in the 
“conflict” to terminate military operations within 36 
hours (see box on page 478). 


Sir Alexander Cadogan then made a statement in 
which he answered questions that had been asked re- 
garding the United Kingdom’s treaty relations with cer- 
tain Arab states (see box on page 476). 


Earlier resolutions of the Council aimed at a_po- 
litical as well as a military truce, Sir Alexander said. 
Articles of truce drawn up on the basis of the resolu- 
tion of April 17 were under consideration when the 
Mandate came to an end. But the basis for a truce of 
that character was removed by the proclamation of a 
Jewish State on May 14. These essential facts had to be 
borne in mind, he said, in assessing Arab reactions. 


The United Kingdom Government had made every 
effort to persuade the Arab Governments to accept the 
truce terms which were under discussion on May 14. 
Later, it had tried also to persuade the Arab Govern- 
ments to agree to the cease-fire, but its influence was not 
unlimited, 


The Arab reply to the cease-fire resolution of May 22, 
Sir Alexander pointed out, asked the Council to recom- 
mend terms of settlement for the dispute. Obviously the 
Council could not put forward proposals within 24 or 
48 hours when fighting was continuing. The Council’s 
immediate objective should be to bring the fighting to 
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Resolution on Four-Weeks Truce Adopted by Security Council on May 29 


THE SeEcurITy COUNCIL, 

Desiring to bring about a cessation of hostilities 
in Palestine without prejudice to the rights, claims, 
and position of either Arabs or Jews, 

(Adopted 8-0, with Colombia, Ukrainian S.S.R., 
and U.S.S.R. abstaining.) 

CALLs upon all Governments and authorities 
concerned to order a cessation of all acts of armed 
force for a period of four weeks. 

(Adopted 10-0, with Colombia abstaining.) 

CALLs upoN all Governments and authorities 
concerned to undertake that they will not introduce 
fighting personne! into Palestine, Egypt, Iraq. Leb- 
anon, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Trans-Jordan. and 
Yemen during the cease fire, and 

CALLs UPON all Governments and authorities 
concerned, should men of military age be intro- 
duced into countries or territories under their con- 
trol, to undertake not to mobilize or submit them 
to military training during the cease fire, 

(Adopted 7-0, with Colombia, Syria, Ukrainian 
S.S.R., and U.S.S.R. abstaining.) 

CALLs upon all Governments and _ authorities 
concerned to refrain from importing or exporting 
war material into or to Palestine, Egypt, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Trans-Jordan. and 
Yemen during the cease fire, 

(Adopted 9-0, with Ukrainian S.S.R. and U.S.S.R. 
abstaining.) 

UrcEs all Governments and authorities concerned 
to take every possible precaution for the protection 
of the Holy Places and of the City of Jerusalem, 
including access to all shrines and sanctuaries for 
the purpose of worship by those who have an es- 
tablished right to visit and worship at them, 

(Adopted unanimously.) 


an end and to create conditions in which proposals for 
settlement could be carefully considered. 


He therefore proposed that the Council should call for 
a four-weeks cessation not only of fighting but of the 
introduction of fighting personnel and the importation of 
war material into Palestine. The proposal added that, 
if this fresh effort was rejected by either party or by 
both, the situation would be reconsidered with a view to 
action under Chapter VII. 


Draft Resolutions Discussed 


At subsequent meetings, Belgium, Canada, and China 
supported the United Kingdom proposal. Colombia. 
France, the Ukrainian S.S.R., and the United States sup- 
ported the U.S.S.R. draft. 

Major Aubrey S. Eban, of the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine, strongly opposed the United Kingdom pro- 
posal and urged an unconditional cease-fire. Satisfaction 
of two Arab demands formed the very crux and founda- 
tion of the resolution, he said—the demands to cut off 
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Instructs the United Nations Mediator for Pal- 
estine in concert with the Truce Commission to 
supervise the observance of the above provisions, 
and decides that they shall be provided with a 
sufficient number of military observers, 

Instructs the United Nations Mediator to mak» 
contact with all parties as soon as the cease fire is 
in force with a view to carrying out his functions 
as determined by the General Assembly, 

CALLS UPON all concerned to give the greatest 
possible assistance to the United Nations Mediator, 

Instructs the United Nations Mediator to make 
a weekly report to the Security Council during the 
cease fire. 

(Adopted 9-2, with Ukrainian S.S.R. and U.S.- 
S.R. abstaining.) 

INVITES the states members of the Arab League 
and the Jewish and Arab authorities in Palestine 
to communicate their acceptance of this resolu- 
tion to the Security Council not later than 6 p.m. 
New York Standard Time on June 1, 1948, 

(Adopted 8-0, with Syria, Ukrainian S.S.R., 
and U.S.S.R. abstaining.) 

DecipEs that if the present resolution is rejected 
by either party or by both, or if, having been ac- 
cepted, it is subsequently repudiated or violated, 
the situation in Palestine will be reconsidered 
with a view to action under Chapter VII of the 
Charter, 

(Adopted 7-0, with Argentina, Syria, Ukrainian 
S.S.R., and U.S.S.R. abstaining.) 

CALLs UPON all Governments to take all possible 
steps to assist in the implementation of this reso- 
lution. 

(Adopted 8-0, with Syria, Ukrainian S.S.R., and 
U.S.S.R. abstaining.) 





reinforcements of both arms and men. At the same time 
Arab reinforcement for the resumed struggle would be 
completely unaffected. 

The representative of Lebanon, Dr. Charles Malik, de- 
clared that the real task of world statesmanship was to 
prevent permanent alienation of the Jews and the Arabs. 
There could be absolutely no peace if the Council ap- 
proached its task in a punitive spirit or on the basis of 
a fait accompli. Real and honest understanding and far- 
sighted conciliation would provide the only way out, and 
the will for this “must first be generated in our respec- 
tive capitals.” 

During discussion of the U.S.S.R. and United King- 
dom drafts, Fernand van Langenhove said that Belgium 
had no objections in principle to determining, as pro- 
posed by the U.S.S.R., that a threat to and a breach of 
the peace within the meaning of Article 39 did exist. But 
he had grave doubts as to its practicability in the present 
state of international relations. For several days, the 
question raised by Canada—whether the Great Powers 
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Britain’s Treaty Reiations 
with Arab States 
Great Britain’s military support of certain Arab 
states has been frequently referred to in the Palestine 
debates. Speaking in the Security Council on May 
7, Sir Alexander Cadogan stated his country’s posi- 
tion on this matter. The following are points from 
the statements: 


@ The United Kingdom’s treaty relations with Egypt, 
Iraq, and Trans- Jordan imposed on her the obliga- 
tion to supply military material. This was a long- 
standing obligation. In fact these states had, through- 
out their existence as independent countries, equipped 
their security forces with British material. 

@ Interruption of British supplies would consequently 
have a serious effect on the ability of these states to 
ensure their internal security and their readiness for 
self-defence. Therefore the responsibility to maintain 
the flow of this material was an international obliga- 
tion of major importance. 

@ The treaties did not limit in any way the sovereign 
independence of these allies. Sir Alexander repudi- 
ated the “misconception” that the foreign policy of 
King Abdullah of Trans-Jordan was controlled by 
the United Kingdom. The Commander-in-Chief of 
the Trans- Jordan Army was not appointed by the 
United Kingdom Government, and the Army could 
be employed outside Trans-Jordan without British 
permission. 


@ British officers employed with the Arab Legion 
numbered 37, of whom 21 were seconded from British 
services. The other sixteen were not attached to any 
British service, but were employed by the Trans- 
Jordan Government as individuals. These sixteen 
included Glubb Pasha and two other officers who had 
been seconded in the past from Palestine to Trans- 
Jordan but who had now terminated all connection 
with British service. 

@ No British officer in any category was taking part 
in the military operations in Jerusalem. The United 
Kingdom Government was making immediate ar- 
rangements to ensure that the 21 seconded officers do 
not serve with the Arab Legion in Palestine. The 
remaining officers of British nationality were, of 
course, not subject to any British instructions. 

@ The next instalment of the treaty subsidy payable 
to the Government of Trans-Jordan would fall - 
on July 12. This financial obligation would be re- 
viewed before that date in the light of the Sudan 
taken by the United Nations. 

@ If the Security Council should decide on a general 
embargo which would effectively prevent the supply 
of arms to Arabs and Jews alike in Palestine, the 
United Kingdom Government would be willing to 
participate in such action by suspending the deliveries 
which it was at present making to Egypt, Iraq, and 
Trans-Jordan in completion of existing contracts. 

@ Subject to these decisions, the United Kingdom 
would continue to honor its obligations under those 
treaties, which were drafted in such a way as to ensure 
their conformity with other international obligations 
and in accordance with the spirit of Article 103 of 
the Charter. 








were willing, under Article 106, to undertake joint action 
—had gone unanswered. The United States and the 
U.S.S.R. were in agreement regarding the determina- 
tion of the existerice of a breach of the peace in Palestine, 
but were they in agreement on going any further? 

Declaring that obviously there were doubts concern- 
ing the international status of Palestine. Faris el-Khouri, 
of Syria, asked if it was not time to refer this question 
to the International Court of Justice. The General As- 
sembly. he contended, had, by dismissing the Palestine 
Commission, revoked the partition resolution. 

The Council then voted on May 29 on the two draft 
resolutions before it. The U.S.S.R. draft was voted on in 
three parts and was rejected—the vote on the operative 
part was 5-0, with 6 abstentions. 

The United Kingdom draft, with amendments which 
were intended chiefly to meet the Jewish objections, was 
then adopted on a paragraph-by-paragraph vote. (For the 
adopted text and a record of the voting, see box on page 
475). 


Concern About Jerusalem 

Earlier in the discussion, Mr. Parodi had suggested 
that. for the time being, the Council should concentrate 
its efforts on Jerusalem and had submitted a proposal to 
this effect. After adoption of the amended United King- 
dom resolution, however, Mr. Parodi withdrew his pro- 
posal because its purpose had been covered by that res- 
olution. 

Meanwhile, the Truce Commision advised the Coun- 
cil that on May 28, at 6 p.M., the Jewish quarter of the 
Oid City had surrendered unconditionally. The men were 
taken prisoners of war, and the women and children. 
about 1.000 of them, were evacuated to the Katamon 
quarter by the International Red Cross. The report added 
that the New City had since been heavily shelled by 
(rab artillery. 

Another suggestion that had been made _ informally 
during the discussions was that of Dr. Alfonso Lopez. 
of Colombia. He proposed that the Council should in- 
vite the permanent members of the Council to consult 
with one another with a view to taking such joint action 
on behalf of the United Nations as may be necessary to 
ensure compliance with the cease-fire resolutions. He 
also suggested a Council Commission of five members— 
three designated by the Council, one by the Arab Higher 
Committee, and one by the Jewish Agency—to discuss 
with those concerned a peaceful settlement of the future 
government of Palestine. This proposal was not pre- 
sented formally, however, and there was no vote on it. 


Four-Weeks Truce Accepted 

On June 2, the new President, Mr. el-Khouri, told the 
Council that its four-weeks truce resolution had been 
favorably received by the parties concerned. 

The reply from the Provisional Government of Israel 
stated that it had instructed the High Command of 
Defence Army to issue a cease-fire order to Israeli forces 
on all fronts to be observed as from 3 A.M. on June 2. 
Israel time (7 P.M. on June 1, New York daylight saving 
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The Mediator’s Cease-Fire Message 


On June 7 the United Nations Mediator in Pales- 
tine, Count Folke Bernadotte, gave formal notice to 
the parties setting June 11 at 6 am., GMT (2 a.m., 
New York time) for the commencement of the cease- 
fire and truce, including the application of super- 
vision. 

“As of this date and hour,” his note stated, “there 
is to be cessation of all acts of armed force in Pales- 
tine for a period of four weeks, and all commanders 
in the field should be notified accordingly.” 

The Mediator was to be notified of acceptance or 
rejection of this date and hour not later than noon on 
June 9 GMT (8 a.m., New York time). If the decision 
was accepted by all parties, final confirmation would 
be dispatched by the Mediator not more than six hours 
later. 

“Should the decision be rejected, or accepted only 
conditionally, by any of the parties, no further con- 
sultations on the matter will be undertaken by me,’ 
the Mediator’s note said, “but I will promptly report 
the circumstances fully to the Security Council for 
such action as that body may deem appropriate. It 
is, of course, my earnest hope that the decision will 
be accepted unconditionally.” 

The Mediator explained in the note that there had 
been conflicting views of the intent of particular 
clauses of the Security Council’s resolution, especially 
those relating to “fighting personnel and men of 
military age.” However, after the extensive consul- 
tations he had had, he was firmly convinced that any 
remaining differences were altogether insufficient to 
warrant any further delay in the beginning of the 
truce. 


It was his earnest intention, as he had explained 
to each side, to apply the truce and controls required 
in such a manner “as to ensure that no military ad- 
vantage will accrue to either side during the period 
of the truce or as a result of its application.” To 
this end, he had made certain interpretations of the 
resolution and certain decisions as to its application 
which had been thoroughly explained to both sides. 

Count Bernadotte summarized these nine points 
as follows: 

@ No fighting personnel, which shall include persons identi- 





time) if the other side acted likewise. While accepting 
the resolution without reservation, the reply set forth 
certain assumptions which it believed were clearly im- 
plied in the terms of the resolution. 


The Arab states accepted the Council’s invitation to 
cease fire for the four-weeks period “from the date to be 
determined for this purpose.” They expressed confidence 
that the Mediator and Truce Commission would realize 
that “any solution which does not ensure political unity 
for Palestine nor respect the will of the majority of the 
population of that country will not have the least chance 
of success.” 


The Arab reply also considered it necessary that a body 
should be set up, under all the necessary safeguards, 
charged with the most careful supervision of the pro- 
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fied as belonging to organized military units as well as all 
persons bearing arms, shall be introduced into any of the 
Arab States or into any part of Palestine. 

@ As regards men of military age, the Mediator shall ex- 
ercise his discretion during the period of the truce in deter- 
mining whether men of military age are represented among 
immigrants in such numbers as to give one side a military 
advantage if their entry is permitted, and in such event shall 
refuse them entry. Should men of military age be introduced 
in numbers necessarily limited by the application of the fore- 
going principle, they are to be kept in camps during the 
period of the truce under the surveillance of observers of 
the Mediator, and shall not be mobilized in the armed forces 
or given military or para-military training during such period. 
@ The Mediator shall exercise, to the fullest extent practic- 
able, a check on all immigration at the ports of embarkation 
and debarkation, and shall place United Nations observers 
in ships bearing immigrants, and, to this end, shall be noti- 
fied well in advance as to the port of embarkation of any 
ship bearing immigrants. 

@ During the first week following the truce, in considera- 
tion of the time required for setting up the controls essen- 
tial to effective application of the Security Council Resolu- 
tion, the Mediator shall exercise his discretion as regards 
the entry of any immigrants irrespective of age or sex. 


@ Movements of troops or war materials from one inter- 
ested country to another, or closer to the borders of Palestine 
or to the fighting fronts in Palestine are prohibited during 
the period of the truce. 


@ All fighting fronts and lines shall remain stabilized during 
the period of the truce, and there shall be no increase in 
the fighting strength deployed along the fronts and lines, 
nor in the war materials on hand. Routine replacement of 
personnel may be undertaken. 


@ War materials shall not be imported into the country 
or territory of any interested party. 

@ Relief to populations of both sides in municipal areas 
which have suffered severely from the conflict, as in Jeru- 
salem and Jaffa, shall be administered by an International 
Red Cross committee in such a manner as to ensure that 
reserves of stocks of essential supplies shall not be sub- 
stantially greater or less at the end of the truce than they 
were at its beginning. 

@ All warlike acts, whether on land, sea, or air, shall be 
prohibited during the truce. 

The Mediator recognized that both the effectiveness 
of the truce and its fairness depend in large measure 
on the manner in which it is supervised and applied. 
A detailed plan for its application was in preparation 
and would be put into operation when the truce began. 
Consultations on matters of detail might be undertaken 
when the truce was in effect. 


visions and conditions of the resolution and capable of 
performing “this delicate function.” Believing that the 
resolution did not give them full assurance that the other 
party would respect the provisions and conditions of 
the armistice, they were bound, “as members of a regional 
organization responsible for maintaining security in their 
zone,” to collaborate wholeheartedly with the Mediator 
and Truce Commission “in order to supervise the 
carrying out of the aforesaid provisions and conditions.” 


In the discussion which followed the reading of these 
messages, Major Eban said that the Jewish authorities 
had expected the Arabs immediately to issue a cease-fire 
order, as the Jews had done, but the Provisional Gov- 
ernment now noted with concern that no steps appeared 
to have been taken to fulfil the Arabs’ acceptance... In- 
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U.S.S.R. Draft Resolution 

Rejected by Security Council on May 29 

ConsIDERING that the Security Council’s resolu- 
tion of May 22 on the cessation of military opera- 
tions in Palestine has not been carried out 
(For, 5—Belgium, France, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.- 
S.R., United States; against, 0; abstentions, 6.) 
in view of the refusal of the Arab states to comply 
with this decision, 

(For, 2—Ukrainian S.S.R. U.S.S.R.; against, 0; 
abstentions, 9.) 

ConsIDERING that military operations in Palestine 
in view of this are increasing in intensity and that 
the number of casualties is growing; and 

CONSIDERING that as a result of these events the 
situation in Palestine constitutes a threat to peace 
and security within the meaning of Article 39 of 
the Charter of the United Nations,~ 

THe Security CouNcIL 

OrveRs the Governments of the States involved 
in the present conflict in Palestine to secure the 
cessation of military operations within 36 hours 
after the adoption by the Security Council of this 
resolution. 

(For, 5—Colombia, France, Ukrainian S.S.R., 
U.S.S.R., United States; against, 0; abstentions, 6.) 


vading Arab armies continued their operations, and, for 
the third time, a definite and specific Jewish cease-fire 
order had been ailowed to go by default. Unless the 
Arab forces completely ceased fire, the forces of Israel 
were bound to resume not merely defensive operations, 
but the major strategic initiative which it was exercising 
throughout the area at the time of its own cease-fire. 

The Council’s first task, therefore, said Major Eban, 
was to fix an immediate deadline for the operation of 
the cease-fire. The Provisional Government had decided, 
in the light of its experience, that it would not again 
issue a cease-fire order until it had been officially notified 
that such an order had been given by the other side. 

Major Eban declared that the Arab states could not 
be admitted to any role whatever in supervising the ex- 
ecution of the provisions of the resolution which fell on 
the state of Israel. Furthermore, Israel entered the 
agreement on the assumption that its political and ter- 
ritorial integrity was an immutable fact. Israel and the 
seven Arab states must meet on a level of equality. 

Following this, Jamal el-Husseini, of the Arab Higher 
Committee, declared that the Arabs of Palestine could 
not enter any political discussion on the basis of any 
Jewish state in Palestine. 

The Arab understanding was that, when both sides 
had made their replies and had stated their views. and 
the Council had taken stock of those views, it would then 


decide on the hour of the truce, giving enough time to 
allow the communication of such an order to all units 
in the field. 


Mediator Authorized to Fix Date 


In the meantime, the Mediator had cabled the Council 
suggesting that he be authorized to fix the effective date 
in consultation with the two parties and the Truce Com- 
mission. He believed that a limited time, possibly “some 
days,” must be allowed between acceptance of the resolu- 
tion and the date of its application. The effective date 
should not be so early that the controls would not be 
operative, thus inducing immediate charges of violation 


on both sides. 


The President of the Council then interpreted the par- 
ties’ acceptance of the resolution as unconditional. After 
further discussion, it was agreed without a formal vote 
to approve the proposal of the Mediator. The Ukrainian 
S.S.R. and the U.S.S.R. registered their abstention. The 
time limit for the start of the truce should be as short as 
possible, it was agreed, and, as suggested by the Mediator, 
the four-weeks period should begin from the effective 
date of the truce. 


The matter of control and supervision was left over 
for the meeting on June 3. At this meeting the President 
suggested that no further instructions should be given 
to the Mediator, on the understanding that he had the 
full confidence of the Council to interpret the Council’s 
resolution in a manner in which he saw fit. If his in- 
terpretation were challenged, the matter might then be 
submitted to the Council for consideration. There was 


no objection to this suggestion. 


When on June 7 there was information from the 
Mediator to the effect that he might be able to report 
by June 9 on the success or failure of his truce negotia- 
tions, Mr. Parodi thought that it would be useful to re- 
mind the Mediator that the Council considered the par- 
ties’ acceptance as unconditional. What the Mediator 
had to do was to set a deadline for the truce and to find 
a way of implementing the resolution. 


This actually was what the Mediator did. On June 7. 
after extensive consultations, he formally notified the 
Arab states and the Provisional Government of !srael 
that the effective date and hour for the commencement 
of the cease-fire and truce would be June 11 at 6 A.M. 
GMT (2 a.m., New York time). He also made certain 
interpretations of the Council’s resolution and certain 
decisions as to its application (see box on page 477). 
On June 9, he received unconditional acceptances of his 
proposal from all of the interested parties. Thus the 
United Nations had achieved its first major success in 
bringing peace to the Holy Land. 
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Tasks of India-Pakistan Commission 
Story of the Effort for Peaceful Settlement 


A Commission of the Security Council will soon be 
~% on its way to the subcontinent of India “to in- 
vestigate the facts” in the situation existing between In- 
dia and Pakistan and to exercise “any mediatory in- 
fluence likely to smooth away” the difliculties. 

Differences between India and Pakistan first came 
before the Council on January 1, 1948, four and a half 
months after the two Dominions came into being. On 
that date India reported that tribesmen and others had 
been invading the State of Jammu and Kashmir and 
that extensive fighting was taking place. 

Kashmir is an Indian Princedom which, like others 
in the subcontinent, became free to accede to India or 
Pakistan. It borders on both the Dominions. When the 
invasion had begun, the State asked to accede to India, 
which accepted the accession on the understanding that 
once normal conditions were restored, the people of the 
State should decide their future status by a free plebiscite. 

Pakistan, according to India’s complaint, was assist- 
ing, aiding, and participating in the invasion and was 
thus committing “an act of aggression against India.” 

Therefore India asked the Council to call on Pakistan 
to stop giving such assistance. In particular, it asked 
that Pakistan’s military and civil personnel and other 
nationals be prevented from assisting or taking part in 
the invasion. India also asked that the invaders be denied 
access to and use of Pakistan territory, supplies, and 
other kinds of aid. 

Pakistan denied these charges of aiding the invaders 
or committing aggression. It denied the legality of the 
accession to India and asserted that India had violated 
Pakistan’s territory on numerous occasions. It argued 
therefore for the withdrawal of Indian troops, the return 
of Muslim residents compelled to leave the State, the 
establishment of a representative administration, and, 
when these steps had been taken, the holding of a pleb- 
iscite to determine whether the State should accede to 
India or Pakistan. 

Pakistan also brought other charges. It complained 
that Junagadh, Manavadar, and some other States in 
Kathiawar which had acceded to Pakistan were occupied 
by Indian armed forces. 

Charging that an extensive campaign of genocide had 
been carried out against Muslims in certain areas of 
the Indian Union, it asked for an investigation and the 
trial of those responsible by an international tribunal. 

In connection with the implementation of the partition 
agreements, Pakistan alleged that India had withheld 
Pakistan’s share of cash balances and niilitary stores, 
and requested assistance in supervising the carrying 
out of these agreements. 

Pakistan asked the Council to appoint a commission 
or commissions for the purpose of dealing with all the 
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situations complained of. In later statements, India re- 
pudiated Pakistan’s charges as “faise” and as having 
been made in the hope of obscuring the real issue on 
which Pakistan had no effective answer. 

Both parties agreed, however. that the situation be- 
tween them might lead to a breach of international 
peace, an eventuality which Philip Noel-Baker, of the 
United Kingdom, warned might be “the most terrible 
conflict in the history of mankind.” 


Prolonged Deliberations 

From January 6 to June 3, the Security Council con- 
sidered these issues at 33 meetings—more than one-tenth 
of all the meetings held by the Council since it was first 
established in January 1946. In addition numerous pri- 
vate consultations were held by the delegations of India 
and Pakistan at the instigation of the Council and under 
the guidance of the successive monthly Presidents of 
the Council in an endeavor to reach an agreed solution. 
Most of the time at the meetings and consultations was 
taken up with the Jammu and Kashmir issue. 

On January 6, even before the Council first took up 
the question, the President cabled urgent appeals to the 
two Governments to abstain from taking any step in- 
consistent with the Charter which might lead to a de- 
terioration of the situation and so make council action 
more difficult. Reassuring replies were received. 

Then on January 17 the Council itself followed up with 
a call to the Governments to take all measures to improve 
the situation, including public appeals to their people, 
and to refrain from aggravating it. Again reassuring 
replies were received, with India pointing out that Ma- 
hatma Gandhi (who was so soon to lose his life by an 
assassin’s bullet) had just ended a fast in the cause of 
communal harmony and friendship between India and 
Pakistan. 

India advised, too, that it had decided to pay to 
Pakistan the latter’s share of cash balances, although it 
“would have been perfectly justified in withholding 
them.” 


Commission Established 


The Council was not long in adopting a plan of action. 
On January 20 it decided to establish a Commission for 
investigation and mediation. At that time it envisaged this 
body as a three-member group, with one member 
selected by India, one by Pakistan, and the third des- 
ignated by the two so selected. The Commission was 
to act first on the Jammu and Kashmir situation and, 


when so directed by the Council, in regard to the other 


situations complained of by Pakistan. 

From then on repeated attempts were made in the 
Council meetings and at the private consultations to find 
a settlement which would be acceptable to both parties. 
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Various proposals in the form of draft resolutions were 
submitted. Then, on February 12, the Council ad- 
journed proceedings in order to allow the India delega- 
tion to consult with its Government. 

The question of the State of Junagadh was taken up 
in the meantime, and on March 10 consideration of the 
Jammu and Kashmir question was resumed. Again there 
were private consultations. Then on April 21, despite 
opposition to many of its provisions by both India and 
Pakistan. the Council adopted a revised draft resolution 
presented jointly by Belgium, Canada, China, Colombia, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States. 

The dispute over Jammu and Kashmir was likely to 
endanger international peace and security, this resolution 
declared. The Council therefore recommended to the 
two Governments measures which it regarded as ap- 
propriate to bring about a cessation of the fighting and 
to create proper conditions for a free and impartial 
plebiscite to decide whether the State was to accede to 
India or Pakistan. To assist in the carrying out of these 
measures it instructed its India-Pakistan Commission, 
which it now enlarged to five members, “to proceed at 
once to the Indian subcontinent and there place its good 
offices and mediation at the disposal of the Governments 
of India and Pakistan.” 

According to the Council’s recommendations, outside 
tribesmen, Pakistan nationals not normally resident in 
Kashmir, and. to the greatest possible extent, Indian 
forces should be withdrawn. This would be followed by 
the plebiscite. which was to be prepared and carried 
out by a special plebiscite administration headed by an 
appointee of the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 
To this administration certain powers were to be delegated 
by the Government of the State of Jammu and Kashmir. 
While the plebiscite was being planned and conducted, 
the Government of Kashmir State was to be broadened to 
include major political groups. 

There were other provisions against coercion, intimi- 
dation. and bribery of voters during the plebiscite and 
for full freedom of expression, press, speech, assembly, 
and travel. 

Withdrawal of Indian nationals not normally resident 
in Kashmir, release of political prisioners, freedom for 





India-Pakistan Resolution Adopted June 3 

THE SEcuRITY COUNCIL, 

REAFFIRMS its resolutions of January 17, 1948, 
January 20, 1948, and April 21, 1948, 

Directs the Commission of Mediation to pro- 
ceed without delay to the areas of dispule with a 
view to accomplishing in priority the duties as- 
signed to it by the resolution of April 21. 1948. 

AND DIRECTS the Commission further to study 
and report to the Security Council when it con- 
siders appropriate on the matters raised in the 
letter of the Foreign Minister of Pakistan, dated 
January 15, 1948, in the order outlined in Para- 
graph D of the resolution of the Council dated 
January 20, 1948. 
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citizens of the State to return to their homes, non-victimi- 
zation, and protection of minorities were also to be en- 
sured. 

The representatives of the two Governments were re- 
quested by the Council’s President to communicate the 
Council’s recommendations to their Governments. 

(The Commission’s function of investigating facts is 
based on Article 34 of the Charter, which provides that 
the Security Council “may investigate any dispute, or any 
situation which might lead to international friction or 
give rise to a dispute, in order to determine whether the 
continuance of the dispute or situation is likely to en- 
danger the maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity.”) 


Not Satisfactory to Parties 


By May 7, when the membership of the Commission 
was completed, replies had been received from the two 
Governments. India said that it was not possible to 
implement those parts of the resolution against which it 
had already objected. It added, however, that if the 
Council should still decide to send out the Commission, 
the Government of India “would be glad to confer with 
a" 

India’s objections were chiefly against the provisions 
for the progressive withdrawal of Indian troops, which 
it contended could not be carried out “until all the in- 
truders have actually withdrawn.” It also opposed the 
provision for calling on Pakistan forces to help maintain 
law and order in Kashmir, because this in effect was 
seeking Pakistan’s assistance “to remedy a situation which 
it has itself created.” India also could not accept the 
attempt “to impose arbitrarily a coalition government on 
the State,” for this was against all democratic practice. 
India objected, too, to several of the provisions for the 
plebiscite administration. 

Pakistan, on the other hand, considered that the 
measures recommended were “not adequate to ensure a 
free and impartial plesbiscite.” It too, regretted that it 
had not been placed “in a position to carry out the obli- 
gations sought to be laid upon” it by the resolution. 

Pakistan expressed regret that certain explanations 
made in the Council had not been incorporated in the 
text of the resolution, such as the suggestion that Pakis- 
tan should have the right to use its forces to bring about 
the withdrawal of tribesmen and others; and the inten- 
tion to establish an interim administration which would 
be completely neutral on the issue of accession to India 
or Pakistan. Pakistan also felt that the Plebiscite Admin- 
istrator should be competent to remedy any situation 
created by the dismissal of employees of the State sus- 
pected of favoring accession to Pakistan. 

Although the resolution was not acceptable to the 
Pakistan Government, Pakistan submitted “under pro- 
test and without prejudice” the name of Argentina as its 
nominee on the India-Pakistan Commission. 

India had already nominated Czechoslovakia, and the 
Council itself had chosen Belgium and Colombia. When 
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Argentina and Czechoslovakia failed to agree on a fifth 
member, the President of the Council designated the 
United States. 

A further difficulty developed in negotiations between 
the Secretary-General and India concerning the terms of 
service of the Plebiscite Administrator. On May 10 the 
Secretary-General advised the representative of India 

‘that he was prepared to undertake such negotiations... He 
forwarded a draft agreement which he thought might 
serve as a basis of discussion. 

India replied on May 15 that the conditions for a 
free and fair plebiscite could not be established under 
the Council’s resolution. In particular, India had taken 
exception to some of the functions proposed for the 
Plebiscite Administrator—for example, the direction and 
supervision of the State forces and police, and the ap- 
pointing of special magistrates to hear cases which in 
his opinion had a serious bearing on the preparation for 
and conduct of the plebiscite. 

In these circumstances, the Indian representative 
wrote, he did not think it would be “useful” to discuss 
“now” the draft agreement on the terms of service. 

At the Council’s meeting on May 26, Dr. Jose Arce 
(ARGENTINA) was apprehensive of the success of the 
Commission so long as these differences of opinion re- 
mained between the Indian and Pakistan Governments 
on the one hand, and the Council’s resolution on the 
other. 

Warren R. Austin (UNiTED STATES) suggested, too, 
that perhaps the Council’s Committee of Experts should 
look into the obligations of Member states in the pacific 
settlement of disputes, for it was time for the Council to 
make such an examination. The United Nations was 
placed in an “absurd” position when Members flatly re- 
fused to carry out Council resolutions. This was “morally 
wrong’ and not in conformity with the Charter. 


Two Draft Resolutions 


Subsequently Argentina proposed two resolutions, one 
to entrust the Committee of Experts with the task of 
“preparing a report on the legal effect of resolutions 
adopted by the Security Council under Chapter VI of the 
Charter” (the Chapter that deals with the pacific settle- 
ment of disputes); the other to entrust that Committee 
with the study of the payment of expenses in connection 
with the implementation of resolutions adopted by the 
Council, and of the advisability of giving authority to 
the Secretary-General in order to advance the necessary 
funds for carrying them out. In the case of the India- 
Pakistan Commission, the Secretary-General had already 
referred the matter of the expenses of members of the 
Commission to the Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions, which was to meet in Juice. 

There was little debate on these Argentine proposals. 
which Dr. Arce explained were intended to initiate a 
general study of the problems. Initial objections. how- 
ever. were raised by Andrei A. Gromyko (U.S.S.R.). 
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Representatives on India-Pakistan Commission 


ARGENTINA .......... Lie te Dr. Ricardo Labourgle, 
Ambassador to the United Kingdom 
BELGIUM Egbert Graeffe, 
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COLOMBIA _ Dr. Alberto Gonzalez Fernandez, 
Alternate Representative to the United Nations 
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Former Ambassador to Yugoslavia 
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who considered that these matters were outside the com- 
petence of the Committee of Experts. That body, he 
said, was established to deal only with procedural ques- 
tions. If there was the slightest possibility that an in- 
vestigation would be involved, then the task would not 
be procedural. Further discussion of the proposals was 
deferred without a decision being reached. 


Disposition of Other Issues 


In the meantime, on May 7, the Council began con- 
sidering the disposition of the three other issues raised 
by Pakistan: the questions on Junagadh, genocide, and 
differences arising out of the partition of India. These 
questions, too, Pakistan contended, should be referred to 
the India-Pakistan Commission. 

In the case of Junagadh and the other states of the 
Kathiawar Peninsula which had acceded to Pakistan but 
were under Indian military occupation, Pakistan con- 
tended that the main task was to settle the conditions 
under which an impartial plesbiscite might be held on 
the question of accession to India or Pakistan. 

To this, India replied that another plebiscite was un- 
necessary—although India would not object to one—be- 
cause it would have the same result as the first, which 
had already been held: an overwhelming majority for 
accession to India. 

On the charge of genocide, Pakistan submitted that 
the Council would have to provide for the return of 
refugees, for indemnities for damage to Muslim life and 
property, and for the trial and punishment of those re- 
sponsible for the anti-Muslim outrages. 

These communal clashes, India replied, could by no 
stretch of the imagination be described as “genocide.” 
This and the matter of the division of military stores 
between India and Pakistan were questions for settlement 
by the two Governments, not by the Security Council. 
They were not of international importance and did not 
threaten international peace. 

In the following discussion on whether these additional 
matters should be referred to the Commission, China sug- 
gested that the Junagadh issue might be deferred, and 
the others dropped. Contending. however, that it was the 
“totality of relations” that was endangering peace be- 
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tween the two Dominions, Pakistan declined to drop the 
questions because it considered them urgent and of great 
importance for friendly relations between India and 
Pakistan. 

Colombia, too, felt that it was too early to suggest that 
any of the issues be dropped. 

The outcome of the discussions was a resolution, passed 
on June 3, by which the Council directed the Commission 
to proceed without delay to the areas of dispute with a 
view to “accomplishing in priority” the duties assigned 
to it in connection with Jammu and Kashmir; and 
further, to study and report. when it considers appropri- 


More Homes 


[ SIXTEEN EUROPEAN countries surveyed, wartime loss 

of housing amounted to the equivalent of four and a 
half million dwellings. In the two and a half years since 
the end of the war, only 750,000 dwelling units were 
repaired or newiy built: the equivalent of about one 
year’s building activity before the war. , 

In order to make up for the remaining war damage 
and to bridge the gap of over eight million units created 
by the lack of building during the war, a construction 
effort equal to eleven years of building at the prewar rate 
would be required. 

These telling figures about Europe’s housing plight 
were given by the Housing Sub-Committee of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe, which met in Geneva 
from May 13 to -15. 

In the sixteen countries surveyed, destruction of hous- 
ing varied from nothing in Denmark, Sweden, and 
Switzerland to 20 and 21 per cent respectively in Greece 
and Poland. 

With the rate of building only about one third that 
which the countries themselves have declared necessary. 
the Sub-Committee described the building industry as 
one of the most backward in technology, design and 
organization. Members charged that the gap between 
the needs and the supply is being widened. They sug- 
gested mechanization of the industry based on_ better 
design, which would give more homes at less cost. 

A five-year plan of evening up with the needs in four- 
teen of the countries surveyed would call for an annual 
building of 1.6 to 1.7 million dwellings a year. But these 
countries expect to produce only 660,000 units this year. 
or hardly ten per cent more than they produced before 
the war. 

The Sub-Committee laid emphasis on the shortage of 
basic building materials such as timber and steel, mate- 
rials which are also required in much larger quantities 
than now available by other industries essential to the 
reconstruction of Europe. 

Recognizing the many problems facing European 
housing, the Sub-Committee established two working 
parties: one on programs and resources and the other 
on technical problems. The Sub-Committee realized that 
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ate, on the other matiers. This resolution was submitted 
by the current President, Faris el-Khouri, of Syria. It 
was in line with a previous suggestion by the French 
representative and it included an amendment by the 
United Kingdom. It was passed by a vote of 8-0, with 
China, the Ukrainian S.S.R., and the U.S.S.R. abstaining. 


Meanwhile, on May 28, representatives of members of, 
the Commission—Argentina, Belgium, Colombia, Czecho- 
slovakia, and the United States—met informally at Lake 
Success and agreed to hold the first formal meeting in 
Geneva on June 15. From Geneva the Commission will 
proceed as soon as possible to the Indian subcontinent. 


For Europe 


more building materials must be produced and that more 
houses must be built with less materials. 





e The Working Party on Programs and Resources will 
give priority to the initiation of measures to promote cx- 
changes of finished building materials and of equipment 
for producing such materials. It was recognized that 
comparatively small investments for equipment in cer- 
tain countries should be able to yield considerable 
quantities of essential building materials. 


e The Working Party on Technical Building Problems 
will seek to promote economies through the rationaliza- 
tion of conventional construction methods. Provision has, 
therefore, been made for an exchange, among interested 
countries, of information on methods to save building 
‘materials, manpower, and time, and on possible suitable 
substitutions for materials which are scarce. 


While seeking the substitution of scientific for conven- 
tional methods of construction, the Sub-Committee has 
not concentrated on the development of ideal housing 
schemes. The selection of house designs will be left to 
local tastes and habits. But the Sub-Committee will urge 
economies in scarce materials and the use whenever 
possible of local materials. 

The Sub-Committee and its working parties are con- 
centrating on production problems of the house building 
industry, believing that they are the most urgent and 
most apt to accelerate European reconstruction. The 
problems are those connected with basic materials. equip- 
ment, and construction methods. 

Meanwhile, three reports constituting the first general 
survey of the European housing situation are to be com- 
bined into a single report, which will be expanded and 
later in the year made available to all governments and 
to organizations and persons interested in the housing 
field. 

Delegations from the following countries participated 
in this first session of the Sub-Committee: Austria, Bel- 
gium, France, Greece, Italy, Ireland, Poland, the Nether- 
lands, Sweden, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and Yugoslavia. 


Observers were present from FAO and WHO. 
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Issues Before Trusteeship Council 


By considering reports, examining petitions, making visits, the Trusteeship 
Council works for peace, progress, and freedom of millions of people in 
territories placed under United Nations supervision. This principal organ 
convenes at Lake Success on June 16. The following are notes on the 


provisional agenda of the session. 


1. Adoption of the agenda. 


2. Report of the Secretary-General on Credentials. 


3. Election of a President and a Vice-President. 

At the beginning of each regular session in June, the 
Trusteeship Council elects its President and Vice-Presi- 
dent. This is done by secret and separate ballots. The 
two officers serve for a one-year term. Francis B. Sayre 
(UNITED STATES) has served as President and Sir Carl 
Berendsen (NEw ZEALAND) as Vice-President during the 
last two sessions. 


4. Examination of such annual reports as may be sub- 
mitted by the Administering Authorities. 

A very important task of the Trusteeship Council is to 
examine annual reports on the Trust Territories. In these 
reports, the Administering Authorities give an accouni of 
political, economic, social, and educational conditions. 
The administrative year in the following trust territories 
ends with December 31: Ruanda-Urundi (under Belgian 
administration) ; Cameroons and Togoland under French 
administration; and Tanganyika and Cameroons and 
Togoland under British administration. For these ter- 
ritories, reports may be expected in time for this ses- 
sion. As of May 28, reports had been received for 
Ruanda-Urundi and Tanganyika. 


5. Continuation of the examination of the report on the 
Trust Territory of New Guinea for the period from 
July 1, 1946, to June 30, 1947, transmitted by the 


Government of Australia. 


This examination is a continuation of what was begun 
at the second session. Then a number of questions were 
raised by the members and the Government of Australia 
answered these questions at the second part of the second 
session. But the Government was unable at the time to 
send a special representative to be present during the 
examination. The Council therefore postponed final 
examination until the present session. 


6. Examination of petitions presented. 

“To accept petitions and examine them in consulta- 
tion with the Administering Authority” is an important 
function of the Council. As of May 28, a total of twelve 
petitions had been received by the Secretary-General. 
Nine of these relate to Tanganyika; two to the Cameroons 
under British administration; and one to Togoland under 
French administration. 
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One of the most important petitions is from the Bak- 
weri Land Committee in the Cameroons under British 
administration. It requests that certain alienated lands 
be returned to the Bakweris. Another petition requests 
the Trusteeship Council to investigate various matters 
relating to native interests in Tanganyika. Another peti- 
tion protests against the scheme of inter-territorial or- 
ganization in East Africa linking the territories of Kenya, 
Uganda, and Tanganyika. 


7. Arrangements for the periodic visiting mission to the 
Trust Territory of Tanganyika under British admin 
istration and the Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi 
under Belgian administration. 

At its second session, the Council decided to send a 
mission to visit Ruanda-Urundi and Tanganyika, in Fast 
Africa. It also decided that this visit should take place 
shortly after the end of its third session. 


8. Revision of the Provisional Questionnaire. 

Under Article 88 of the Charter, the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil formulates a questionnaire, on the basis of which the 
Administering Authorities render their annual reports. 
At its first session, the Council agreed on a provisional 
questionnaire. Some of the specialized agencies, as well 
as the Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee of the General 
Assembly, have made comments and suggestions. These 
comments together with suggestions from the Secretariat 
will serve as a basis for a possible revision at this session. 


9. Consideration of such items as may be or have been 
proposed by the General Assembly, the Security Coun- 
cil, the Economic and Social Council, or a specialized 
agency under the terms of the agreement with the 
United Nations: 

(a) Continuation of the consideration of the resolution 
of the General Assembly of November 1, 1947, re- 
garding the question of South West Africa. 

The question of South West Africa has been before the 
United Nations since 1946, At that time the General As- 
sembly invited the Government of the Union of South 
Africa to propose a Trusteeship Agreement for the ter- 
ritory. The Union Government replied declining in ef- 
fect to propose a Trusteeship Agreement but adding that 
it would continue to administer the territory in the 
spirit of the League of Nations Mandate and would sub- 
mit annual reports on its administration to the United 
Nations. After considering this reply at its second szs- 
sion, the General Assembly expresed the hope “that the 
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Union Government may find it possible to submit” a 
Trusteeship Agreement to the next Assembly session. As 
to the annual report for 1946 which the Union Govern- 
ment had submitted, the Assembly referred this to the 
Trusteeship Council for examination. This the Council 
began at its last session. Members asked a number of 
questions which the Council compiled and addressed to 
the Union Government. At this session, the final exami- 
nation will be undertaken in the light of the replies which 
the Union Government has furnished. 

(b) Any other items. 


10. Appointment of a committee of one to three members, 
for a period of one year, to join representatives of the 
Economic and Social Council in any future negotiations 
with intergovernmental organizations to be brought 
into relationship with the United Nations. 

On April 28, 1947, the President of the Trusteeship 
Council appointed the representatives of Australia and 
Mexico as members of this committee. The appointments 
were for one year and expired on April 27, 1948; and 
therefore new appointments are required. 


11. Consideration of relations with the Security Council. 

There are two types of Trust Territories according to 
the Charter. those which come under the authority of 
the Trusteeship Council and those which are named as 
“strategic areas” in the Trusteeship Agreements. In the 
case of the strategic areas, the functions of the United Na- 
tions are performed by the Security Council. But Article 
83 of the Charter provides that the Security Council shall 
avail itself of the assistance of the Trusteeship Council 


Plans For Middle East 


i on Economic CoMMIssION FOR THE MIppLE East 

will come into being shortly, if the recommenda- 
tions made by its ad hoc Committee are accepted by the 
Economic and Social Council at its next session, opening 
in Geneva on July 19. 

The functions of this Commission will be broadly the 
same as those of the three other regional bodies now 
operating—the Economic Commissions for Europe, for 
Asia and the Far East, and for Latin America. 

It will help to raise the level of economic activity and 
the standard of living in the Middle East. It will main- 
tain and develop economic relations of Middle Eastern 
countries with each other and with the outside world. It 
will deal also with economic problems arising out of the 
war. For these ends, the proposed Commission is to 
initiate and participate in measures aiding concerted 
action. It will make or sponsor investigations, studies, 
and research. All this work would be subject to the 
proviso that the Commision will take no action in respect 
of any country without the agreement of its Government. 

The eleven-member ad hoc Committee which made 
these recommendations was set up by the Economic and 
Social Council to consider and report on the subject. 


Composed of the representatives of China, France, 
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on political, economic, social, and educational matters— 
subject to the provisions of the relevant Trusteeship 
Agreements, and without prejudice to security considera- 
tions. The question of relations between the two Councils 
is of practical significance in regard to the strategic 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 


12. Provision of information concerning the United Na- 
tions and Trusteeship to the peoples of Trust Terri- 
tories. 

Under general authority of the major organs of the 
United Nations—of which the Trusteeship Council is 
one—the Secretary-General is responsible for keeping the 
world informed on the aims and activities of the United 
Nations. In submitting this item the Secretary-General 
is presenting certain suggestions on disseminating in- 
formation to the peoples of the Trust Territories. 


13. The question of verbatim reports for the Trusteeship 
Council. 

In deference to a request from the Assembly. the 
Council dispensed with verbatim records of its proceed- 
ings during its last session. This matter will now be re- 
examined in the light of available facilities and the cost. 


14. Approval of the annual report to the General Assembly 
on the activities of the Council and the discharge of 
its responsibilities under the International Trusteeship 
System. 

According to the Charter, the Trusteeship Council has 
to submit annual reports to the General Assembly. These 
reports give the Assembly the opportunity to review 
the work of the Council. 


Economic Commission 


Egypt, Iraq, Iran, Lebanon, Turkey, the U.S.S.R., the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and Venezuela, the 
Committee commenced work on April 15, under the 
chairmanship of George Hakim (LEBANON), and con- 
cluded its sesion on June 1. A representative of the 
Arab League participated in the deliberations. Rep- 
resentatives of the governments of Afghanistan, Ethiopia, 
Greece, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Yemen, subsequently 
submitted oral and written statements. These statements 
showed unanimous agreement on the principle of creat- 
ing a regional organ for the Middle East. All the rep- 
resentatives emphasized the importance which their gov- 
ernments attached to the creation of such a body. 


In the course of general debate, the Committee also 
heard statements from representatives of the following 
specialized agencies: the International Labor Office, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, the 
World Health Organization, and the International Mone- 
tary Fund. 


The questions of membership and geographic scope 
engaged much of the Committee’s time. One of the 
most difficult problems was to define “Middle East,” a 
term which has had many meanings to governments and 
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geographers. To assist the Committee in this task a five- 
member sub-committee was set up, which studied and 
reported on the geographic delimitation of the region 
(see the BULLETIN, vol. 4, no. 10, p. 421). 

The Committee decided that the proposed Commission 
will, in the first instance, comprise the following Member 
states of the United Nations: Afghanistan, Egypt, Ethi- 
opia, Greece, Iraq, Iran, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria, 
Turkey. and Yemen. Any non-self governing territory 
in the Arabian peninsula, the Eastern Mediterranean, and 
North East Africa may, on presentation of its application 
to the Commission by the Member state responsible for 
the international relations of such a territory, become 
an associate member of the Commission. In addition, 
the Commision may admit in a consultative capacity any 
non-Member states of the United Nations in the same 
region. The Commission will co-operate, and take the 
necesary measures to co-ordinate its activities, with the 
appropriate organs of the Arab League. 

The geographic scope of the proposed Commission 
will be defined by the territories of its Members, as well 
as the non-self-governing territories and the territories 
of states in the Arabian peninsula, the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. and North East Africa admitted as associate 
members of the Commision or in a consultative capacity. 

In its report, the Committee justified the need for such 
a commission on several grounds, including the chronic 
under-development of the countries of the region, further 
aggravated by the impact of the war. The Committee also 
emphasized the current problems of inflation and un- 
balanced foreign trade, which are affecting the recovery 
and development of the countries in the Middle East. 


Membership Question 


The Committee next took up the question of the 
membership of the proposed Commission. By 6 votes 
to 4, with one abstention, it adopted a United Kingdom 
proposal to admit non-self-governing territories to the 
Commission as associate members; the applications of 
such territories to be presented by the metropolitan pow- 
er. Then came the question of the membership of coun- 
tries bordering on the region. Pavel Chernyshev 
(U.S.S.R.) stated that his country’s claim to member- 
ship was based on the main argument that the Soviet 
Union was the only permanent member of the Security 
Council whose territory was adjacent to the Middle East, 
and that it was therefore particularly interested in the 
work of the proposed Commission. Mr. Chernyshev added 
that the participation of the U.S.S.R. would prove use- 
ful to such an economic body. 

Replying to this argument, A. Kural (Turkey) de- 
clared that the Soviet Union was not the only Member 
state of the United Nations whose territory bordered on 
the Middle East, and he could not accept the principle 
that geographical proximity entitled Great Powers to 
participate in regional commissions. 

Henry Deimel (UniTEp States) then explained that 
his country had been included in the Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America, not because it was adjacent 
to that region, but because his country was responsible 
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for Caribbean territories which are actually situated in 
that region. He added that another reason for the in- 
clusion of the United States was the close co-operation 
contemplated between the Economic Commission for 
Latin America and the Pan American Union, of which 
latter body the United States is a member. 


In the case of the proposed Economic Commission 
for the Middle East, Mr. Deimel said that the countries 
of the region had explicitly expressed themselves against 
the inclusion of the Great Powers. 


A. El Tamanly, representative of the Arab League, 
stated that the inclusion of Big Powers in the’ pro- 
posed Commision would prevent it from achieving its 
object. If, he added, some Great Power had happened 
to be actually situated in the Middle East, its inclusion 
could have been considered, but this was not the case. 


M. H. Phillips (Unirep Kincpom) said that his coun- 
try. also one of the five Great Powers, was particularly 
interested in the Middle East. Although not adjacent to 
that area, he pointed out that the United Kingdom was 
responsible for certain non-self-governing territories in 
the region, a responsibility which had been duly con- 
sidered in the case of the Economic Commission for 
Latin America, of which his country was a member. The 
United Kingdom, however, appreciated the wish of the 
Middle Eastern states to limit membership in the pro- 
posed Commission to countries of that area, and, accord- 
ingly, his delegation did not claim membership, pro- 
vided that the other Great Powers also renounced their 
claims. 

The representatives of the United States, France, and 
China associated themselves with the United Kingdom 
statement. The U.S.S.R. claim to membership was de- 
feated by ten votes to one. 

As to the headquarters of the proposed Commission, 
the Committee noted a hope expressed by Egypt that 
Cairo be chosen and referred this statement to the 
Council. 


The ad hoc Committee’s report, recommending the 
establishment of the proposed Commission and contain- 
ing its terms of reference was finally adopted by 9 votes 
to one (U.5.S.R.) with one representative (Ecypr) 
absent. 


“Children Have Clearest Claim” 


Lord Cecil of Chelwood, winner of the Nobel 
Peace Prize in 1937, and Honorary Life President 
of the United Nations Association, recently made 
the following appeal for UNAC in London: “The 
United Nations Appeal for Children must receive 
the support of everyone. Of all the sufferers from 
war, they have the clearest claim. They were re- 
sponsible neither for the way it was brought about, 
nor for the way it was carried on, nor for the 
objects of the belligerents. Their only part in it 
was and is their suffering, which I fear is very 
great. Anything that can be done to lessen it 
must demand the help of us all.” 
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UNSCOB Calls For Return of Greek Children 
Findings of Albanian Support to Guerrillas 


en in Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia of 
children removed from Greece is contrary to ac- 
cepted moral standards of. international conduct, and 
“constitutes a serious obstacle to the establishment of 
good-neighborly relations between Greece and her north- 
ern neighbors.” With this finding unanimously adopted 
on May 21, the United Nations Special Committee on 
the Balkans has urged the governments concerned to re- 
turn the children promptly and discourage further re- 
movals. 


The Committee will transmit this report to the gov- 
ernments of Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. In addi- 
tion, the Special Committee has asked the Secretary- 
General to transmit copies of the report to countries in 
Eastern Europe where, according to radio reports, the 
reception of these children has been announced. The 
Secretary-General has been requested to ask these coun- 
tries for an early statement of their plans for returning 
the children to Greece. Likewise, the Greek Government 
has been asked to take up the question directly with the 
governments concerned and to inform the Special Com- 
mittee of the results. 


Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia have filed many 
allegations of frontier incidents, but none of these coun- 
tries has yet recognized UNSCOB. While noting this 
fact, the Committee decided on June 4 that it would in- 
vestigate all these allegations in the expectation that 
the three countries would make it possible to investigate 
incidents on both sides of the frontier. The investiga- 
tions will be made in accordance with the same instruc- 
tions as are now in force regarding violations reported 
by the Greek delegation. 


The first UNSCOB investigation made on the terri- 
tory of Greece’s northern neighbors took place on April 
29, when an observation group crossed the Bulgarian 
border to conduct an inquiry into an alleged incident 
(see the BULLETIN, vol. IV, no. 11, p. 456). 


Meanwhile, on May 25, the Committee invited Albania 
to arrange a frontier meeting with UNSCOB’s observers, 
for inquiry into frontier incidents which Albania had 
alleged. A further communication from the Albanian 
Government, on re-establishing good-neighborly rela- 
tions with Greece, was considered by the Special Com- 
mittee at a subsequent meeting. In this communication, 
Albania stated that if the Greek Government showed a 
desire to end the state of tension on the Greek-Albanian 
border, “resulting from the aggressive policy of the 
Greek Government, then the democratic Government of 
the People’s Republic of Albania would be ready to ex- 
amine again the question of establishing normal diplo- 
matic relations.” 
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At the same time, the Special Committee also con- 
sidered a lengthy statement from the Greek Government, 
in which it said that it “would be ready to open negotia- 
tions for the conclusion of the Peace Treaty which would 
settle the outstanding questions and put an end to the 
present state of relations between Greece and Albania 
created by the last war, and by moral and material aid 
furnished by the Albanian Government to the rebels 
operating in Greece.” 


An ad hoc committee, composed of the representa- 
tives of China, Pakistan, and the United States, was ap- 
pointed to study and submit recommendations to 
UNSCOB on the next step to be taken on this question. 


Observation Groups 

At the same meeting. the Special Committee adopted 
the reports of four observation groups. dealing with 
events which took place in April. 


From these reports, the Special Committee con- 
cluded that Greek guerrillas in the Murgana pocket 
were receiving logistical support on a very large scale 
from Albania. It also found that there was “a strong 
presumption” that in the attack on Kastaniani on April 
3. the guerrillas used Albanian territory for their en- 
circling assault against advanced Greek Army positions, 
and also for their retreat to Ayia Marina on the follow- 
ing morning. 


From another observation group report, based on the 
testimony of four deserters from the Albanian gendarm- 
erie, it was decided there was conclusive proof of guer- 
rillas in Greece receiving logistical support from Alban- 
ian territory. There was also “a strong presumption” 
of liaison between personnel of the Albanian gendarmerie 
and the guerrillas, and that a special guerrilla-aid or- 
ganization existed in Albania. 


On the basis of other reports from observation groups, 
the Special Committee found there was a “strong pre- 
sumption” that guerrilla forces were sheltered on Bul- 
garian territory during operations in May, thereby gain- 
ing a considerable tactical advantage against the Greek 
National Army. 


At its meeting on May 25, the Special Committee de- 
cided to move to Geneva and commenced sittings there 
on June 10. This temporary move is designed to help 
its Drafting Committee to complete its work. It was 
made clear during the discussions that this did not mean 
the abandonment of Salonika as principal headquarters 


of UNSCOB. 


During UNSCOB’s absence, an ad hoc committee will 
carry out its functions at Salonika. 
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“Free and Equal. 
In Dignity and Rights...” 


Further Progress Tonard Universal Declaration 


ox May 24, the revised draft of 
a Declaration on Human Rights 
has been taking shape _ steadily. 
Clause by clause, the Commission 
on Human Rights has been reword- 
ing a universal statement on _ basic 
rights and freedoms. 


Before the Commission was the 
record of the immense amount of 
work which has already gone into 
drafting this historic Declaration. 
The first draft was produced by a 
drafting committee last summer; in 
the light of comments from Member 
governments, the Commision _ re- 
vised it last December; then the re- 
vised draft was circulated, and the 
drafting committee met again last 
month; and now, the Commission 
is at work to prepare its final pro- 
posal. 


Other organs of the United Na- 
have also made their con- 
tribution to this work. The Inter- 
national Conference on Freedom of 
Information last April recommend- 
ed drafts of articles on freedom of 
information. The Sub-Commission 
on the Prevention of Discrimination 
and the Protection of Minorities has 
also made recommendations on cer- 
tain articles, as has the Commission 
on the Status of Women. Numerous 
non-governmental organizations have 
contributed of their time and ex- 
perience. 


tions 


At first sight, a topic like human 
rights may seem relatively free 
from controversy; but actually, it in- 
volves cultural, philosophic, and 
legal differences of outlook. If the 
completed document is to command 
not only respect but allegiance, and 
to be more than a string of maxims, 
the fullest understanding and agree- 
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ment must be reached about every 
word and clause. 


B THE MIDDLE OF JUNE, the Com- 

mission had put the finishing 
touches on nearly all of the 33 
articles of the Declaration. The first 
of these, the general article, pro- 
claims that all are born free and 
equal in dignity and rights, are en- 
dowed by nature with reason and 
and should act toward 
one another in a spirit of brother- 


conscience. 


he od. 


Another article will set forth the 
limitations on the rights and free- 
doms. According to this, everyone 
has duties to the comunity which 
enables him freely to develop his 
personality. In the exercise of his 


rights, everyone shall be subject 
only to such limitations as are 


necessary to secure due recognition 
and respect for the rights of os 
and the requirements of general wel- 
fare in a democratic society. 


A third article declares that every- 
one is entitled to all rights and free- 
doms without distinction, that all are 
equal before the law and entitled to 
equal protection against arbitrary 
discrimination. 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Chairman 
of the Human Rights Commission, is seen 
here portrayed in a series of moods dur- 
ing the Commission meetings. One of the 
outstanding personalities in the United 
Nations since the General Assembly first 
met in London, in January 1946, Mrs. 
Roosevelt headed the ‘nuclear’ Com- 
mission on Human Rights; and when the 
Commission itself first met, early in 
1947, she was elected Chairman. To- 
gether with the other officers of the 
Commission, she has been re-elected to 
serve for the current year. (Picture nos., 
——e down: UNI0861, -64, -63, -65, 
-62). 
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The bulk of the text will enunc‘ate 
specific rights and freedoms. These 
include the right to life, liberty, and 
security of person; rights before the 
law; freedom of movement; the right 
of asylum; the right to a juridical 
personality; equal rights of men and 
women; property rights; the right 
to nationality; freedom of thought, 
conscience, religion, beliefs, and ex- 
pression; freedom of peaceful as- 
sembly; equal rights to participate 
in government; the right to work, 
health, security, education, 
rest, and leisure. 













social 






But the Declaration is only one, 
and the shorter, of two documents 
on which the Commission is work- 
ing. It has also to agree on a draft 
Covenant on Human Rights. The 
Declaration is in the nature of a 
proclamation to be made by the 
General Assembly. The Covenant 
will, however, be a legally phrased 
agreement to which Member states 
will be asked to bind themselves. As 
may be expected. this will have to 
be a more detailed, more legal docu- 
ment. and will spell out not only 
the rights but also the limitations 
on them. 
















; i CoMMISSION’S discussions on 


the Declaration have revealed 








“Me™ of the economic problems with which the na- 


much common ground. All the mem- 
bers of the Commission agree, for 
example, that the Declaration should 
be short and concise, so that it will 
be readily understandable to a large 
number of people. But the process 
of drafting has also revealed that 
there are three different approaches 
to the kind of document the Declara- 
tion should be. 

The approach of the United King- 
dom, the United States, and China 
is to emphasize the positive side of 
rights and freedoms, leaving the re- 
strictions, as much as possible, to the 
Covenant. They do not wish to spell 
out the rights and freedoms in too 
much detail. 

France wants the Declaration to be 
more explicit. While the French dele- 
gation recognizes that the Covenant 
will be much more detailed. it still 
thinks the Declaration, which will 
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For Economic Progress in Latin America 


New Regional Commission Begins Work 





carry moral weight with govern- 
ments, should be as explicit as pos- 
sible. The French delegation also 
thinks that the document should go 
further than have all other declara- 
tions of human rights in the past. 
It should be demonstrably a step 
forward. 

The Soviet states and Yugoslavia 
think that the Declaration should not 
only enumerate the rights and free- 
doms, but should spell out the action 
to be taken to realize them. They 
also want the document to set out 
limitations on several of the rights 
and freedoms. For example, they 
want the rights denied to those who 
work against democratic interests, 
and to nazis and fascists. In addi- 
tion, they wish it made clear that 
the realization of rights and free- 
doms is subject to the laws of the 
countries concerned. 

The Commission hopes at its 
present session to work out drafts of 
both the Declaration and the Cove- 
nant. ahd to formulate proposals on 
their implementation which it can 
submit to its parent body. the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, in time 
for the Council’s session in July at 
Geneva. The Council in its turn will 
pass the proposals on to the General 
Assembly for final action. 





The session convened on June 7 in the Honor Hall 








tions are grappling today are less and less open 
to solution on a national or even a regional basis,” said 
David Owen, Assistant Secretary-General for Economic 
Affairs, in opening the first session of the Economic 
Commission for Latin America. 

“Yet. on the one hand, governments find it increas- 
ingly to their advantage to act in concert on economic 
matters. On the other hand, groups of countries having 
similar problems or handicaps cannot find within their 
own resources alone all they need to solve all their prob 
lems.” 

The new Commission, Mr. Owen continued, would 
provide an opportunity for the Latin American coun- 
tries to discuss and work together on their common eco- 
nomic problems. It would provide not only a forurn for 
Latin America, but also a link with the regions outside 
this area, through the Economic and Social Council. 
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of the National Congress Building in Santiago, Chile. 
One hundred and fifty delegates were present. 

The Commission is an integral part of the United Na- 
tions, Mr. Owen continued, and can derive benefits from 
and give benefits to the United Nations in other areas. 
Both the Assembly and the Council will initiate recom- 
mendations and proposals bearing upon the Commis- 
sion’s work in the larger economic problems. On _ its 
side, the Commission can ask the Economic and Social 
Council for aid and support, and present the Council 
with its problems and recommendations where these go 
beyond the regional scope. 

Mr. Owen envisaged that the Commission would ini- 
tiate studies of urgent economic problems arising out of 
the war. He noted that the Latin American republics 
had used up their equipment at an abnormal rate during 
the war years—equipment that was often unsuitable or 
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too outdated for the strain of those times. Rising world 
prices make replacement more difficult and costly than 
expected. There are serious financial ailments. Latin 
America also has problems in post-war trade, Mr. Owen 
said, in a world that is still to recover from the effects 
of the war. 

In Europe and in Asia and the Far East, regional eco- 
nomic commissions have contributed toward finding out 
just what the problems are. and toward finding solu- 
tions. Too little is known of the nature and extent of 
Latin America’s post-war problems, and a study of in- 
dustrial plant and equipment will be necessary, Mr. Owen 
thought, before recommendations can be made on most 
urgent requirements. 

In addition to capital goods shortages, Mr. Owen cited 
other factors hindering trade and restricting production 
and consumption: price inflation, loss of European mar- 
kets, the need for replacing agricultural equipment. and 
the need for technical and expert assistance. Studies 
along these lines had helped in other regions. he said, 
and could be useful in Latin America. 

“The creation of the Commission for Latin America 
is no mere routine procedure.” Mr. Owen declared. 
“We are dealing with twentv republics in Latin America. 
Their great cities and fertile lands. their vast undevel- 
oped regions are peopled with many millions of men, 
women. and children. There is the great wealth of the 
mines, the oil wells. the plantations and the ranches. 
There is also widespread poverty, economic insecurity 
and even malnutrition.” 


Chairman Elected 

At its opening meeting, Dr. Alberto Baltra, Chilean 
Minister of Economy and Commerce, was. elected chair- 
man of the Commission. In his inaugural address Dr. 
Baltra spoke of the urgent need for industrialization in 
Latin America. The Marshall Plan, he said, did not 
constitute a solution for Latin America’s problems. It 
would not benefit countries seeking capital to expand 
their productive capacity. Since the Plan was aimed 
at the reconstruction of Europe, Dr. Baltra thought the 
International Bank should help industrialize Latin Amer- 
ica, and should promote economic development in the 
region. 

The new Chairman also pleaded for foreign invest- 
ment, suggesting that national and foreign investors 
should receive equal treatment and that double taxation 
should be avoided. He described the Latin American 
economy as “semi-colonial,” which implies exports of 
farm products and minerals and imports of manufac- 
tured goods. Such an economy, he said. “blocks the 
road leading to collective progress and welfare, which 
can only be achieved through industrialization.” 

“International co-operation, lent generously and with- 
out reticence,” he declared, “is the only efficacious means 
whereby world economy can re-establish itself. Latin 
America requires such co-operation urgently.” 
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Hylean Amazon Institute 
Starts Work 


Nine nations meeting in conference at Iquitos in Peru 
have agreed on a convention for estabiishing the Interna- 
tional Institute of the Hylean Amazon Region—a body 
which will assist the governments concerned in the prac- 
tical development of an immense and largely unknown 
area of the world. The Institute will work also to further 
international co-operation and knowledge. 

At the Iquitos Conference, Bolivia, Brazil. Colombia, 
Ecuador, France, the Netherlands, Italy, Peru, and Vene- 
zuela agreed upon the convention; but the document will 
come into force only upon final acceptance by the found- 
ing nations. 

The conference approved a budget for the first year 
of the Institute of about $300,000. The scale of national 
contributions will be determined by a financial protocol 
also approved at the Conference. 

In addition to the nine countries mentioned. the United 
States and the United Kingdom have expressed great 
interest in the Institute and are studying ways of ac- 
tively participating in its work, 

Pending the starting of the Institute, an Interim Com- 
mission was established. It held its first meeting in 
Manaos, Brazil, on May 13. The Brazilian Government 
provided air transport for the participants from Iquitos 
to Manaos. 

Meanwhile, the Director-General of UNESCO has ob- 
tained the services of outstanding world experts to carry 
out surveys in anthropology, biology, and soil science. 
These studies will guide the investigators of the Insti- 
tute during the first years of operation. 

A survey will also be made of the existing scientific 
knowledge of the region and of the work carried out by 
institutions in other parts of the world on man’s relation 
to a tropical environment. 

(A detailed account of the Hylean Amazon Project ap- 
peared in the Unitep Nations BULLETIN, vol. IV. no. 

8, p. 318. For a map of the Amazon Basin, see page 515.) 


Story of Two Mothers 

The largest individual gift yet received by 
Britain’s UNAC committee is $12,000 contributed 
by Mrs. W. Grant Keith, of Baldock, Hertfordshire. 
The mother of four children, Mrs. Grant Keith 
wrote: “It is with the feeling of how fortunate by 
comparison my own children are that I am sending 
this gift.” 

After a recent visit to Lake Success, Mrs. F. P. 
Cheek. a widow with four children, returned to 
Danville. Kentucky, and organized her own cam- 
paign for UNAC. In little over a week she raised 
$1,080. Thanking Mrs. Cheek for her personal 
effort. Aake Ording, director of UNAC, stated that 
the gift would buy 30,862 meals for hungry chil- 
dren in Europe. 








Promoting Information About United Nations 


Recommendations of Expert Committee 


wr Unirep NATIONS cannot achieve the purposes 
for which it has been created unless the peoples 
of the world are fully informed of its aims and activities.” 

These words of the first Technical Advisory Commit- 
tee on Information were strongly endorsed by the United 
Nations Advisory Committee of Information Experts 
which met at Lake Success between May 25 and June 3. 

Composed of experts from thirteen countries, the ses- 
sion was presided over by Raul Noriega, of Mexico. 
Jiri Hronek, of Czechoslovakia, was Vice-Chairman, and 
Vernon Bartlett. of the United Kingdom, the Rapporteur. 

Through eight days of intensive work, the Committee 
considered the activities of the Department of Public 
Information and the present world-wide needs for in- 
formation about the United Nations. 

Widespread public skepticism, the Committee noted. 
is placing great obstacles in the way of informed under- 
standing of the work and purposes of the United Nations. 
To lessen this skepticism, the Committee suggested greater 
emphasis on the constructive, economic, social, and hu- 
manitarian achievements of the United Nations. It also 
suggested public clarification of the functions and limita- 
tions of the United Nations and the Charter. In the 
present circumstances, the United Nations is the only 
form of world-wide machinery that Governments have 
agreed to use. That it can work has been evidenced by 
recent developments. These facts, too, the Committee 
suggested, might be emphasized further. 

Large areas of the world, the Committee pointed out, 
are still without the physical means of access to regular 
and accurate information about the United Nations. 
Shortage of newsprint. scarcity of short-wave broadcast- 
ing frequencies, and the high cost of technical facilities 
are creating many barriers to an adequate flow of news. 

From the beginning the Department of Public Infor- 
mation has based its work on a policy finding of the 
Technical Advisory Committee: that it “should primarily 
assist and rely upon the co-operation of the established 
governmental and non-governmental agencies of in- 
formation.” The Committee reaffirmed this principle and 
noted with satisfaction the manner in which it has been 


carried out. 


Information Centres 


The Committee emphasized the importance of informa- 
tion centres. These are essential, it pointed out, for the 
most efficient information work and also to keep the 
United Nations currently informed of public opinion and 
knowledge. The information centres must be enlarged in 
number and scope. On grounds of principle as well as 
economy, co-ordination of information programs of the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies should be 
extended and strengthened. the Committee recommended. 
Such development, it pointed out, would also provide a 
more balanced picture of the United Nations as a whole. 
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Another recommendation was for the fullest possible 
use of expert advice from distinguished representatives 
of the various information media in Member countries. 
From time to time the Advisory Committee of Informa- 
tion Experts might be summoned for this purpose. 

The United Nations must have facilities under its own 
control for adequate telecommunications. Without such 
facilities there can be no assurance that existing United 
Nations radio operations can be continued. Further, in 
times of emergency the only channels in which the United 
Nations can address itself directly to the peoples of the 
world may be its own telecommunications system. The 
Committee therefore recommended as an urgent matter 
that provision should be made for constructing short- 
wave transmitters in the permanent headquarters and 
that necessary frequencies should be assigned. 

The Committee found that United Nations publica- 
tions, films, still photographs, recordings, posters, and 
official records still meet with customs delays and dif- 
ficulties in some Member countries. It recommended 
therefore that Member governments be requested to give 
free passage through customs and other exemptions. 
United Nations material should not be treated as “for- 
eign” products. For its part, the Committee recom- 
mended the United Nations should accept payment for 
such material in the currencies of the countries concerned. 

If information activities are limited to the five official 
languages of the United Nations, their effectiveness is 
greatly curtailed. The Committee therefore urged strongly 
that press releases, radio programs, publications, etc.. 
should be available as far as possible in the languages of 
all Member nations. 
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e@ ConsuLtants: Iris Barry, Louis Dolivet, Alvaro 
Escallon, Thomas J. Hamilton, Alger Hiss, Hobart 
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Mercey, and Davidson Taylor. 

@ SPECIALIZED AGENCIES (represented by observ- 
ers): ILO, FAO, UNESCO, The Bank, The Fund, 
WHO, IRO, ITO. (Observers also present from 
ICEF and UNAC.) 
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Through the ages pictorial presentation has remained 
a most effective means of conveying thoughts. The Com- 
mittee therefore considered it of the utmost importance 
that the Department of Public Information should pro- 
vide audiences throughout the world to the greatest pos- 
sible extent with visual information materials. These 
should explain in readily-understood terms the aims, ef- 
forts, and achievements of the United Nations, 


An Endowed Press 


An important recommendation of the Committee in 
the field of publications was that the establishment of 
a separately owned or endowed United Nations Press 
be considered. The contractual relations between the 
United Nations and such a Press, it is suggested, may be 
broadly those of author and publisher. The United Na- 
tions would maintain full editorial and policy control 
over all its official publications. Such an arrangement 
would enlist outside resources in the publishing field to 
handle production and distribution. It may also increase 
the circulation of United Nations publications greatly 
and without additional cost to the organization. 

Day-to-day news of the United Nations cannot be un- 
derstood without knowledge of how international or- 
ganizations work. Other information programs should 
therefore be paralleled by activity through education and 
public assembly. Loyalty to common ideals can be 
developed at public meetings, the Committee pointed 
out. Misunderstandings may be removed by questions 
and answers. Many frustrations resulting from disap- 
pointed hopes can be avoided where there is opportunity 
to do something through collective action. 

On these grounds the Committee particularly endorsed 
activities connected with teaching about the United Na- 
tions in schools; the organization of networks of official 
and voluntary speakers; and information services through 
non-governmental organizations. 

The Committee of Experts concluded its general 
recommendations by stating that it was impressed by 
the extent of ignorance about the United Nations in many 
non-Member countries. It urged, therefore, that, as far 
as possible, information services of the United Nations 
should be extended to such countries. 


Specific Recommendations 


The Committee prefaces its specific recommendations 
on each media with one general finding. The present 
program and activities of the Department of Public In- 
formation are in accordance with the recommendations 
of the General Assembly. Further, “they provide a min- 
imum service and should be maintained.” 

One important recommendation on the press is that 
more correspondents should be enabled to come to the 
United Nations. Fellowships financed by national and in- 
ternational foundations and organizations should be con- 
sidered to achieve this. A system of guest correspondents 


may be set up. Part of the cost of sending and maintain- 
ing correspondents might be paid in the currencies of 
their countries and not in dollars. Such methods must 
be explored, the Committee suggested, to secure better 
coverage of the United Nations. 

The Committee recommended that communications 
authorities in Member countries should be approached 
to secure special cable rates for United Nations news. 

United Nations bodies not now holding public meet- 
ings—“in particular the Military Staff Committee”— 
should open their meetings, the Committee recommended, 
wherever possible. This would be in accordance with 
the declared policy of the United Nations, the Committee 
points out, of giving the fullest access to activities. It 
would also help combat incorrect reports based on one- 
sided information. 
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Posters appearing in many languages are playing an important 
part in the UNAC global campaign. 
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The Court Ansners Questions on Admission 


by Dr. Ivan Kerno 


Assistant Secretary-General for Legal Affairs 


Ov NOVEMBER 17, 1947, the Gen- 
eral Assembly adopted a resolu- 
tion requesting the International 
Court of Justice to give an advisory 
opinion on the question: 

Whether a Member is juridically 
entitled to vote either in the Security 
Council or in the General Assembly 
against the admission of a state to 
Membership in the United Nations 
on grounds other than those ex- 
pressly provided in Article 4, para- 
graph 1, of the Charter; and in 
particular, 

Can such a Member, while it rec- 
ognizes the conditions set forth to be 
fulfilled, subject its vote to the addi- 
tional condition that other states be 
admitted together with that state. 

By a vote of 9 to 6, the Court 
declared, on May 28, that it was of 
the opinion that a Member is not 
juridically entitled to make its con- 
sent to the admission of a state de- 
pendent on conditions not expressly 
provided in Article 4, paragraph 1, 
and that, in particular, a Member 
may not make its affirmative vote for 
the admission of any state subject 
to the admission of other states. 

The majority consisted of the fol- 
lowing judges: Guerrero (President) , 
Alvarez, Fabela, Hackworth, De Vis- 
scher, Klaestad. Badawi Pasha, Hsu 
Mo and Azevedo. 

Judges Alvarez and Azevedo, while 
concurring in the opinion of the 
Court, availed themselves of the right 
conferred on them by Article 57 of 
the Statute and appended statements 
of their individual opinions. Judges 
Basdevant. Winiarski, McNair, Read, 
Zoricic and Krylov, declaring that 
they were unable to concur with the 
opinion of the Court, included state- 
ments of their dissenting opinion. 

: The first. point the Court had to 
decide was whether the questions set 
forth in the Assembly’s resolution 
could be regarded as political and 
for that reason would fall outside the 
jurisdiction of the Court. On this 
the Court concluded that it could not 
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attribute a political character to a 
request which, “framed in abstract 
terms, invites it to undertake an es- 
sentially juridical task, the interpre- 
tation of a treaty provision.” The 
Court further concluded that in ac- 
cordance with Article 96 of the Char- 
ter and Article 65 of its Statute, it 
may give an advisory opinion on any 
legal question “abstract or other- 
wise,’ and that there is no provision 
in the Charter forbidding the Court 
to exercise an interpretative function 
in regard to the Charter—‘“‘a multi- 
lateral treaty.” 

In framing its answer the Court 
recalled that the conditions required 
under Article 4, paragraph 1, are five 
in number. To be admitted to Mem- 
bership in the United Nations, an ap- 
plicant must (1) be a state; (2) be 
peace-loving; (3) accept the obliga- 
tions of the Charter; (4) be able to 
carry out these obligations; and (5) 
be willing to do so. 

These conditions, the Court con- 
cluded, constitute an exhaustive 
enumeration and must be regarded 
“not merely as necessary conditions, 
but also as the conditions which suf- 
fice.” Moreover, the Court consid- 
ered that if the authors of the San 
Francisco Charter had meant to leave 
states free to introduce conditions 
extraneous to those laid down in the 
Charter, they would undoubtedly 
have used different language. 

In the process of the interpretation, 
the Court was of the opinion that it 
should not deviate from the consist- 
ent practice of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice which estab- 
lished that resort to preparatory work 
was justified only if the text of a 


_ treaty was not sufficiently clear in 


itself. 

The opinion makes it clear that 
Article 4 does not “forbid the taking 
into account of any factor which, 
within reason and in good faith, may 
be connected with the conditions laid 
down in that Article.” Due to the 
wide nature of the prescribed condi- 


tions, “no relevant political factor” 
connected with the conditions of ad- 
mission is excluded. But the Court 
noted that the political character of 
an organ cannot release it from “the 
observance of the treaty provisions 
established by the Charter when they 
constitute limitations on its powers. 
... Thus in the case of conditions 
of admission of a state to Member- 
ship in the United Nations, its ac- 
tions are limited by the terms of Ar- 
ticle 4. 

Answering the second question 
asked by the General Assembly, the 
Court considered that to make the 
admission of an applicant dependent 
on the admission of other applicants 
“clearly constitutes a new condition 
since it is entirely unconnected with 
those prescribed in Article 4.” 


Wu CONCURRING with the opin- 
ion of the Court, Judge Ale- 


jandro Alvarez, of Chile, included 
his individual opinion because he did 
not agree with the method adopted by 


the Court. He was of the opinion 
that in answering the questions asked 
by the General Assembly it was not 
sufficient to clarify the text of the 
Charter; recourse must be had “to 
the great principles of the new inter- 
national law.” 

The Court had decided that the 
question on which its advisory opin- 
ion was asked was a legal one be- 
cause it concerned the interpretation 
of the Charter of the United Nations, 
but Judge Alvarez believed that the 
question was both legal and political, 
not so much because it involved an 
interpretation of the Charter but be- 
cause it was concerned “with the 
problem whether states have a right 
to Membership in the United Nations 
if they fulfil the conditions required 
by the statute of the organization.” 
The United Nations has a mission 
of universality, Judge Alvarez pro- 
nounced; and, therefore, once states 
have fulfilled the conditions required 
by Article 4 they have a right to 
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Membership. Nevertheless, Judge Al- 
varez pointed out that there may be 
some exceptions. Cases may arise in 
which the admission of a state is 
liable to disrupt the international sit- 
uation. In such cases the question 
is no longer juridical and therefore 
not within the competence of the 
Court. * 

Further, while agreeing that when 
the conditions of Article 4 are ful- 
filled by an applicant, a Member 
cannot subject its affirmative vote to 
the condition that other states may 
be admitted together with the appli- 
cant, Judge Alvarez believed that in 
exceptional circumstances, for ex- 
ample when two or more states are 
created by the division of one state, 
applications of the new states should 
be considered at the same time. 


UDGE PHILADELPHO DE BARROS E 

AzEVEDO, of Brazil, also agreed 
with the findings of the Court and the 
purpose of his remarks was to ex- 
plain further the nature and function 
of an advisory opinion. He was of 
the opinion that in the exercise of 
its advisory function it might be 
preferable that the Court should ig- 
nore disputes that have given rise to 
any particular question, and thus 
make a purely theoretical study of 
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the question and to give an opinion 
of which “the effects would be ap- 
plicable to all Members of the or- 
ganization.” 


Joint Dissenting Opinion 

UDGE JULEs BAsDEVANT, of France; 

Judge Bohdan Winiarski, of Pol- 
and; Judge Sir Arnold D. McNair, 
of the United Kingdom; and Judge 
John M. Read. of Canada, concurred 
with the opinion of the majority of 
the Court as to the legal character of 
the first question and as to the com- 
petence of the Court to give an in- 
terpretation of the Charter. But they 
were unable to concur in the answer 
given by the majority to both ques- 
tions asked by the General Assembly. 
Their first conclusion from reading 
Article 4 was that the Charter does 
not follow the model of multilateral 
treaties which created international 
unions and provided clauses for sub- 
sequent accession. On the contrary, 
the Charter specified that a state must 
be admitted by the General Assembly 
upon the recommendation of the Se- 
curity Council. In the working of 
this system the Charter requires the 
intervention of two principal political 
organs of the United Nations, one for 
the purpose of making recommenda- 


tions and the other for the purpose 

f effecting the admission. The con- 
sent of the organization is expressed 
hy a vote. The dissenting Judges 
pointed out that the provisions of 
paragraph 2 of Article 4 would be 
meaningless if they had been re- 
stricted to mere procedural form. 

A decision in regard to Member- 
ship involves an examination of po- 
litical factors in order to ascertain 
if the state fulfils the conditions pre- 
scribed by Article 4. Upon the Se- 
curity Council, whose duty is to make 
the recommendation, rests the respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. The dis- 
senting Judges felt that the admis- 
sion of a new Member was pre- 
eminently a political act and that the 
political organs making the decisions 
must consider questions of all sorts, 
political as well as juridical. There- 
fore, these organs are juridically en- 
titicd to base their vote upon political 
considerations even though not spe- 
cifically prescribed by Article 4. 

The Judges pointed out that the 
conditions enumerated in paragraph 
1 of Article 4 of the Charter are 
essential, but there is no specific state- 
ment that they are sufficient. If the 
Charter had considered them as suf- 
ficient, it would not have failed to 
say so. They felt that Members are 
not legally bound to admit the ap- 
plicant state if the conditions are ful- 
filled. They based this argument on 
a detailed examination of the travaux 
preparatoires of the San Francisco 
Conference. In examining these rec- 
ords, they found no indication of in- 
tention to impose upon the organiza- 
tion a legal obligation to admit states 
which possess the qualifications men- 
tioned in Article 4. On the contrary, 
the Conference reports showed that 
wide discretionary powers were con- 
ferred upon the political organs of 
the United Nations with respect to 
the admission of Members. 

The dissenting Judges concluded, 
however, that the Members of the 


organization do not enjoy unlimited 
freedom in the choice of political 
considerations, but since no “con- 
crete case has been submitted to the 
Court which calls into question the 
fulfilment of the duty to keep within 
these limits, the Court need not con- 
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sider what it would have to do if a 
concrete case of this kind were sub- 
mitted to it.” 

Having thus concluded that a Mem- 
ber of the United Nations is legally 
entitled to put forth considerations 
“foreign to the qualifications specified 
in paragraph 1 of Article 4, and, 
assuming these qualifications to be 
fulfilled, to base its vote upon such 
considerations,” the dissenting Judges 
declared that a Member in participat- 
ing in a political discussion is also 
legally entitled to make its consent 
to the admission of a state dependent 
on the admission of other states. 


Dissenting Opinion of 
Judge Zoricic 


| ome MiLovan Zoricic, of Yugo- 
slavia, agreed with the Court’s 
opinion as regards its competence to 
interpret the Charter, but could not 
support the opinion because he con- 
sidered that the Court should have 
refrained from answering the ques- 
tions put and secondly because he 
could not accept the conclusions of 
its reply. In substance, he agreed 
with the joint opinion expressed by 
the Dissenting Opinion. 


The Assembly’s resolution and the 
documents submitted to the Court by 
the Secretary-General showed that the 
request for an advisory opinion orig- 
inated in a divergence of views as 
to the admission of certain states. 
The views expressed were of a politi- 
cal nature and, moreover, the cir- 
cumstances under which the request 
was made to the Court were put forth 
for a definite “political purpose.” In 
the first place, it was quite clear to 
him that the conditions of Article 4 
were minimum conditions that must 
be fulfilled by new Members, but it 
was undeniable that there were other 
conditions to be considered. He did 
not think “that the powers and duties 
of the Security Council under Article 
24... can be limited merely by a 
restrictive interpretation of Article 
4.” He queried how the Security 
Council could be limited from de- 
claring against the admission of a 
state even where it would be quite 
obvious that such admission “would 
have serious consequences for gen- 
eral international stability and con- 
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sequently the maintenance of peace.” 
He thus concluded that in the su- 
preme interest of the organization, 
the members of the Council must 
“have a wide discretion,” and con- 
sequently the discretionary right of 
vote implies the right to vote with- 
out giving reasons for it. 

In connection with the second 
question asked by the Assembly, he 
pointed out that although stated in 
the abstract, the evidence referred 
to a concrete case, namely, the dis- 
cussion of the admission of the ex- 
enemy states. The arguments used 
by a permanent member of the Se- 
curity Council that it would vote for 
the admission of two ex-enemy states 
on condition that the other three ex- 
enemy states be admitted was found- 
ed on a legal basis. The permanent 
member “maintained its interpreta- 
tion of the declarations of Potsdam 
and of the peace treaties.” He con- 
cluded that what was fundamental 
was not the correctness of the inter- 
pretation made by that state but “the 
right of that state to rely on it.... 
This right is guaranteed by the prin- 
ciple of sovereign equality of states 
which underlies the organization of 
the United Nations.” 


Dissenting Opinion of 
Judge Krylov 
a SERGEI BORISOVICH KRYLOV, 
of the U. S. S. R., was unable to 
concur in the opinion of the Court. 
He held that it was impossible to 
eliminate the political element from 
the question put to the Court and to 
consider it in abstract form for, in 
fact, it was a question “designed to 
censure the reasons given by a per: 
manent member of the Security Coun- 
cil.” 

He pointed out that the Permanent 
Court of International Justice was 
never asked to give an interpretation 
of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations in the abstract. The ques: 
tions asked of the Permanent Court 
regarding the interpretation of the 
Covenant dealt with concrete situa- 
tions because, in his view, it was not 
desired to involve the Court in politi- 
cal disputes. He was of the opinion 
that in some cases it might be against 
the interest of the Court to urge that 
it should deal with disputes in which 





legal relations between parties are 
subordinated to the political consid- 
erations involved, and that in this 
case the Charter should have been 
interpreted rather by the political or- 
gans themselves than by the Court. 
He therefore concluded that it would 
have been better if the Court had not 
answered the questions put. 


Judge Krylov then referred to a 
statement in the majority opinion 
that no relevant political factor is 
excluded and said that this means 
that a Member has the right of dis- 
cretionary and political appreciation. 
He also considered the practice fol- 
lowed by the political organs of the 
United Nations with regard to the 
admission of new Members and noted 
that both political and legal consid- 
erations had been put forth to show 
that a state should or should not be 
admitted to Membership. He added, 
however, that political considerations 
were not warranted if they were in- 
consistent with the principles of the 
Charter and therefore stated that a 
Member is not justified in basing his 
opposition on arguments which relate 
to matters falling essentially within 
the domestic jurisdiction of the ap- 
plicant state. 


In connection with the admission 
of ex-enemy states, he believed that 
a bloc or composite vote is not for- 
bidden by the Charter. Consequent- 
ly, when it is a case of admitting 
states whose applications are pre- 
sented in identical circumstances, par- 
ticularly since the applications for 
admission to the United Nations of 
the five ex-enemy states were favored 
by the participants of the Potsdam 
Agreements and by the signatories 
of the peace treaties, “there was no 
warrant for an unjustified discrim- 
ination between the five candidates 
on the ground of their domestic 
regime.” 

Judge Krylov concluded therefore 
that a Member is entitled to declare, 
during the discussion and before the 
vote, that it takes into account: “(1) 
the legal criteria prescribed in para- 
graph 1 of the said Article [Arti- 
cle 4], aad (2) political -onsidera- 
tions consistent with the Purposes 
and Principles of the United Na- 


tions.” 
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Tightening World Narcotics Control 


Action on New Synthetics, Raw Materials, Genocide 


OQ OF THE GRIMMEST documents ever submitted to a 
United Nations body came before the Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs, which concluded its third session on 
May 22. Presented by the United States, this document 
gave full information. together with photographs, on a 
factory built by the Japanese authorities in Mukden. 
Manchuria, for the purpose of mass-producing nar- 
cotic drugs for distribution in Manchuria. 


It was estimated that this factory could process 400.- 
000 kilograms of opium annually, from which 50.000 
kilograms of heroin could be produced—enough to en- 
slave, ruin, or kill 200 million people. 


With this evidence of calculated usage of narcotics, 
the Commission decided that provision should be made 
against crimes of this nature in the proposed Conven- 
tion on Genocide. After hearing an advance report on 
the work of the ad hoc Committee on Genocide. the 
Commission resolved that narcotic drugs constituted a 
powerful instrument for the most hideous crime against 
mankind. The resolution recommended that the Council 
ensure that the use of narcotics as an instrument of 
genocide be covered by the Convention. 


Synthetic Drugs 


At its last session, the Commission considered a new 
peril to mankind: synthetic drugs capable of producing 
the same type of addiction as morphine. Evidence be- 
fore the Commission proved that these drugs could be 
manufactured easily and cheaply in almost any part of 
the world. The Commission took action recommending 





@ APPOINTMENT OF A MEMBER OF THE SUPER- 
visorY Bopy: The Commission unanimously 
elected its Canadian representative, Colonel C. H. L. 
Sharman, a member of the Supervisory Body. 

This organ examines the estimates for the re- 
quirements of manufactured drugs submitted by 
governments. Two members are appointed by the 
World Health Organization, one by the Permanent 
Central Opium Board, and one by the Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs. 

The Commission also recommended that the term 
of office of the Supervisory Body should be iden- 
tical with the term of office of the members of the 
Permanent Central Opium Board, and requested 
the Secretary-General to approach the other ap- 
pointing bodies, drawing their attention to this 
opinion of the Commission. 

@ PeriopicaL on Narcotic Drucs: The Com- 
mission approved proposals drawn up by the Sec- 
retariat for a periodical on narcotic drugs. It 
recommended that the Council recognize the value 
of such a periodical. and approve its publication. 
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the drafting of a new protocol to the 1931 Convention. 
This was approved by the Council. The Secretariat 
thereupon prepared a draft protocol and circulated it 
to Member governments: and, at the session just con- 
cluded, the Commission examined these comments and 
made detailed recommendations to the Council on each 
article. 

The broad effect of the protocol would be to bind 
governments to limit production of these drugs to legiti- 
mate medical and scientific requirements, and to regu- 
late their distribution. When passed by the Council, the 
protocol will go before the General Assembly. and the 
Commission urged that the Assembly approve it as soon 
as possible, and fix the earliest possible date for the 
signature of the protocol. 

In order to avoid further delay in combating this new 
menace, the Commission further recommended that rep- 
resentatives to the Assembly be given the necessary 
powers to sign the protocol on behalf of their govern- 


ments. 


Limitation of Raw Materials 


To limit the production of raw materials for narcotic 
drugs is one of the major tasks of international nar- 
cotics control. The Commission heard a statement by 
the Chinese representative outlining the previous history 
of attempts to limit production to medicinal and scienti- 
fic needs, and noted a Secretariat analysis of the world 
situation on raw materials. The Commission authorized 
the Secretariat to proceed with the revision of the draft 
Convention on this matter drawn up in 1939 by the 
Opium Advisory Committee of the League of Nations. 

The Canadian representative emphasized the difficul- 
ties in which opium-producing countries would place 
themselves if they did not supply the necessary informa- 
tion, since any scheme for the limitation of production 
would be drawn up on the basis of available informa- 
tion, and countries which had failed to furnish the in- 
formation would not be able to enjoy the full benefits 
of the finally approved plan. This opinion was endorsed 
by the Commission, which authorized the Secretariat to 
bring it to the knowledge of the producing countries 
which had not yet furnished information. 

The Commission also pointed out in this connection 
that Article 32 of the 1939 draft Convention reads as 
follows: “The High Contracting Parties undertake not 
to import raw opium from any territory or territories 
belonging to non-parties to the Convention.” 


The Control System 


During the last forty years, the system of international 
control of narcotic drugs has been developing step by 
step. In the process, numerous conventions and protocols 
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Microscope Reveals Opium Sources 

New methods of identifying the origin of opium 
by physical and chemical tests were described in a 
paper submitted to the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs by the United States. One method, illus- 
trated by the enlarged photomicrographs on this 
page, consists of soaking a little opium in a drop 
of water and examining it first for material dis- 
persed in it. The drop is then allowed to dry up 
and the deposit examined with a polarizing micro- 
scope. 

Under these tests, opium from different parts of 
the world may be classified into types. The opium 
from India, for example, is highly crystalline, in 
clear-cut, well-formed rods. The opium from 
Turkey is typified by irregular particles; it is 
usually sparsely crystalline. Well-formed rods of 
good size but also with many irregular particles 
characterize the opium from Afghanistan. 

Another classification, states Charles C. Fulton 
of the U.S. Bureau of Narcotics, who prepared 
the paper, might stress the general size of the 
crystals. 

The microscopic test with very little additional 
information, or even alone, says Mr. Fulton, will 
usually enable the analyst to assign a sample to 
the right group of countries: India-China-Man- 
churia, or Turkey-Yugoslavia, or lran-Afghanistan- 
Mongolia, and so on. 

The Commission noted the report with great in- 


terest and proposed the circulation of all docu-- 


ments in this connection to Member governments. 
The governments might, it recommended, be asked 
whether they would be willing to participate in a 
joint program of research. It recommended also 
that producing countries should furnish samples 
of opium on the request of the governments par- 
ticipating in the joint research program. 








have come into existence. It would, obviously. be of 
great advantage all round to have these legal documents 
consolidated into a single, all-inclusive convention which 
would provide full authority to secure complete inter- 
national control. The Commission considered this prob- 
lem and requested the Secretary-General to begin work 
on the drafting of such a Convention. Under this Con- 
vention, the Commission recommended, a single body 
would perform all control functions excepting those en- 
trusted to the Commission. 


This Convention would replace all other instruments 
relating to narcotic drugs and include provisions for 
limiting production of narcotic raw materials. 


Indian Hemp 

On the initiative of the Soviet Union. the Commission 
agreed to insert in the proposed single Convention a 
prohibition of the preparation of hashish. The Commis- 
sion authorized the Secretariat to continue its studies 
on Indian hemp (marijuana), and to employ an expert 
if necessary. 


Interim Commodity Agreement 

The Commission also proposed that the Secretary- 
General study the question of convening a conference 
of opium-producing countries and of countries using 
opium in the manufacture of drugs for medical and 
scientific needs. The purpose of such a conference would 
be to reach an interim commodity agreement limiting the 
production and exports of opium to these needs. pend- 
ing the adoption of an international Convention on 
limitation of raw materials used in the manufacture of 
narcotic drugs. 


Annual Reports 

The Commission also noted improvement in the num- 
ber of anual reports submitted by governments on the 
application in their territories of the international Con- 
ventions on narcotic drugs. These reports cover laws 
and regulations, manufacture, trade, and consumption 
of drugs, illicit traffic, drug addiction, etc. For 1946, 94 
had been received (40 from sovereign countries and 54 
from territories), as compared with 72 reports for 1945 
(31 from sovereign countries and 41 from territories. ) 


A study made by the Secretariat during the session 
of the Commission showed that annual reports received 
for 1946 covered 74 per cent of the total world popula- 
tion. This fact was noted in the Commission’s report. 
The Secretariat was asked to remind governments which 
had not filed annual reports of their obligations under 
the 1931 Convention. 


Hlicit Traffic 

The Commission discussed the problem of illicit traf- 
fic, but was faced with the difficulty that only a few 
countries had, by March 30, submitted annual reports 
on this subject. Several representatives informed the 
Commission that their reports could be expected shortly. 
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During the discussion, the United States representa- 
tive noted that very considerable quantities of opium 
involved in the illicit traffic were reported as moving 
between Siam and China. Siam was the only country 
in the Far East which had not so far declared its in- 
tention to prohibit opium smoking. In view of the gravity 
of the situation, the Commission requested the Secre- 
tary-General to call for a full report from Siam. 

With regard to the situation in Europe. the Nether- 
lands drew attention to illicit traffic prevalent in Ger- 
many. The United States representative commented that 
it was unlikely that the situation there would improve 
as long as here was no centralized control of narcotics. 

The Commission agreed to invite the representatives 
of the powers occuping Germany to inform their govern- 
ments of this matter, and to request them to establish 
close liaison with the police authorities of the bordering 
countries. 

The Commission also recommended that in submit- 
ting reports on illicit traffic under the 1931 Convention, 
the states parties should pay particular attention to the 
provisions on information required in these reports as 
well as to relevant recommendations of the Commission, 
and it requested the Secretary-General to bring to the at- 
tention of all parties to the international conventions the 
report of this session. 


Opium Smoking in the Far East 


After hearing reports on opium smoking in several 
Far Eastern countries, the Commission recommended 
that the Council adopt a resolution which, having noted 
that the situation in some Far Eastern territories has 
shown little improvement, would invite all countries in 
which opium sinoking has at any time been prevalent to 
adopt the policy of suppression. According to this 
recommendation, the Council would also request those 
governments which have declared their intention to sup- 
press opium smoking to forward to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral before March 31 of each year a report on the 
progress of suppression in the preceding calendar year. 
The reports should show in particular the origin and 
quantities of imports, if any, of prepared opium, or of 
raw opium for the manufacture of the prepared drug. 

Another important proposal of this resolution is that 
these governments be asked forthwith to prohibit the 
import of raw opium into their territories, except for 
medical and scientific purposes. Further, exporting 
countries would be asked not to authorize the export of 
opium to countries where opium smoking is still preva- 
lent, except for medical and scientific purposes. 


Commission of Inquiry on the Coca Leaf 


Last year. the Government of Peru requested a United 
Nations field survey of the effects of chewing the coca 
leaf in the areas where this habit is prevalent. Early 
this year, the Council agreed in principle to the dispatch 
of a Commission of Inquiry, in the light of any re- 
quests which may be received from other countries. At 
its seventh session, the Council will again consider the 
problem. 
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Officers of the Commission 

Chairman of the Commission on Narcotic Drugs 

during its third session, Stane Krasovec is director 
of Yugoslav government sta- 
tistics in Belgrade. He was 
born in Slovenia in 1905 
and was educated at the 
Classical College in Ljubl- 
jana and the School of 
Economics of the University 
of Zagreb. Besides entering 
private business, Mr. Kraso- 
vec wrote on economic and 
political topics for Slovene 
periodicals. From the day 
of the German attack on 
Yugoslavia, he played an 
active part in the liberation 

movement. He was appointed assistant to the 

Minister for Economic Reconstruction and then 

Secretary to the Economic Council of the Federal 

Government. Mr. Krasovec has represented his 

country at the San Francisco Conference, UNRRA, 

the Economic and Social Council, and the Assembly. 

Dr. Ching-Lin Hsia, Vice- 

Chairman of the Commis- 

sion, was born in 1896 in 

Ningpo, China. He studied 

geology, economics, political 

science, and_ international 

law at Glasgow and Edin- 

burgh Universities, and was 

professor of international 

law at Foochow Law School 

and Ciao-Tung University, 

1922-31. In 1932, Dr. Hsia 

was a technical adviser to 

the Chinese delegation at 

the League of Nations Dis- 

armament Conference; from 1934 to 1940, a mem- 

ber of the Legislative Yuan (Senate); from 1940 

to 1946, chief of the Chinese Ministry of Informa- 

tion in London and New York; and, in 1946, act- 

ing representative of the Security Council and 
alternate representative to 
the General Assembly. He 
is a member of the As- 
sembly’s Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary 
Questions and of the Head- 
quarters Advisory Commit- 
tee. Dr. Hsia has written 
on Chinese diplomatic his- 
tory and has translated the 
Chinese civil and criminal 

codes into English. 

The Rapporteur of the 
Commission for Narcotic 
Drugs, A. Kruysse, of the 

Netherlands, holds the post of an inspector of 


public health in his country. 
(Picture nos.: UN10722, UN10711, UN10989). 





World Employment Position Today 


by Ednard Phelan, 


ILO 


Director-General, 


How well is the world faring in giving full and productive employ- 


ment to its population? Why is there full employment today in some coun- 


tries but not in others? What is the bearing of the migration problem on 


these questions? In this abstract from his report to the 1948 International 


Labor Conference, Director-General 


prospects. 


+ ieee NECESSITY for a better organi- 
zation of Europe’s economy was 
evident long before the war. The op- 
portunity is now available. There is 
evidence that European states are 
ready to tackle the problems involved 
with energy, courage, and in a spirit 
which is not exclusive. Sixteen 
European countries have concluded 
an agreement on the “Marshall Plan” 
for European recovery; a treaty has 
been signed between the United King- 
dom, France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Luxembourg; Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg have 
made considerable progress towards 
a customs union; a French-Italian 
customs union and a Scandinavian 
customs union are envisaged, 


To those who have long dreamed 
of some form of European Union, 
these steps—which must necessarily 
lead to many others—must be a mat- 
ter for deep satisfaction, accompanied 
by keen regret that because of the 
political cleavage between East and 
West they are confined to Western 
Europe only. But notwithstanding 
the cleavage, and notwithstanding the 
network of arrangements either be- 
tween the countries of Eastern Europe 
or between those countries and the 
U.S.S.R., the channels of trade be- 
tween East and West are by no means 
abandoned. 


What is indeed remarkable is that, 
while the political cleavage has gone 
so deep and while it has envenomed 
many phases of international discus- 
sion and deadlocked both the Great 
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Powers and the United Nations on 
so many important issues, there is 
no suggestion of abandoning the 
machinery of the United Nations. Its 
very failures have paradoxically af- 
forded a manifestation of its strength. 
It is often said of an institution which 
renders great service that if it had 
not existed it would be necessary to 
invent it. But if there was no United 
Nations it is clear that no such in- 
stitution could today be brought into 
existence. Whatever its weaknesses 
at the moment, it remains the only 
hope both of the present and of the 
future. 


If international collaboration could 
be developed on a set of universally 
accepted principles, its path would be 
relatively easy. Since at the moment 
that is unfortunately not the case, the 
only possibility is to pursue it wher- 
ever and whenever it can be made to 
work, in the hope that slowly it will 
build firmer and firmer foundations. 
In that effort, the International Labor 
Organization has its part to play. 
Its objectives, better conditions of 
labor and higher standards of living, 
know no boundaries of political or 
economic or ideological division. It 
welcomes the collaboration of all who 
are willing to subscribe to its Con- 
stitution and to pursue its objectives 
through the democratic methods 
which that Constitution provides. 


Nearly three have now 
elapsed since hostilities ceased in 
Europe. and about a year and a half 
since the reconversion of industry 


years 


Phelan examines the situation and 


from war to peace was completed. 
It is perhaps an appropriate time to 
consider what progress has _ been 


made. 


aa LL EMPLOYMENT” has_ been 
achieved, at least for the time 
being, in most countries. In a few 
countries, however, serious unemploy- 
ment still exists. In many countries 
of Europe, the labor force in employ- 
ment has reached a record peak, and 
there is an over-all shortage of labor. 
For example, it has been estimated 
that Western European countries re- 
quire approximately 400,000 addi- 
tional workers during 1948. Australia 
and New Zealand, with record em- 
ployment levels, are facing serious 
manpower shortages. 


But unemployment and chronic 
underemployment continue to prevail 
in some countries. In Greece, un- 
employment is very extensive; in 
Italy, the number of unemployed reg- 
istered with the employment offices 
was about 1,750,000 at the begin- 
ning of 1948 despite the emigration 
during 1946 and 1947 of several hun- 
dred thousand Italians. In certain 
other countries of Europe, including 
parts of Bulgaria, Hungary, and Ger- 
many, there are substantial pockets 
of unemployment. The Latin Ameri- 
can countries continue to be faced 
with the problem of underemploy- 
ment and, although its depressing ef- 
fect on living standards is recognized, 
difficulties of rapid industrialization 
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have made it almost impossible to do 
much to alleviate the situation dur- 
ing the past year. 

Finally, it might be noted that in 
several countries with manpower 
shortage (for example, the Scandi- 
navian countries), there has been a 
reduction in the demand for labor, 
leading to some upswing in unem- 
ployment, though this is still on a 
small scale and confined, for the most 
part, to particular industries. In the 
United Kingdom, it is expected that 
there will be an increase in short- 
term unemployment resulting from 
the changing pattern of industry, an 
increase in transitional unemploy- 
ment resulting from internal changes 
in particular industries, and some in- 
crease resulting from shortages of 
steel and other materials. The same 
type of situation seems to be devel- 
oping in other Western European 
countries. 


With the more obvious ravages of 
war largely repaired, and with the 
great majority of those able and will- 
ing to work actively employed, it 
might reasonably have been hoped 
that marked progress would be made 
toward the objective of raising stand- 
ards of living. There has indeed been 
a continuation of the progress noted 
last year, but the rate of improve- 
ment has been slower than most peo- 
ple expected and both production and 
living standards are still threatened 
by inflation. 

Food production has again suf- 
fered from adverse weather condi- 
tions and from lack of fertilizers and 
agricultural equipment; industrial 
output has continued to be affected 
by shortages of fuel and steel and by 
inadequate maintenance and replace- 
ment of capital equipment. Above 
all, the. shortage of “hard” curren- 
cies, dollars in particular, has set 
severe limits in most countries to the 
import of equipment and materials, 
and has led to strenuous efforts to 
increase exports even of goods which 
the producing countries urgently need 
for themselves. 


7 INFLATIONARY SPIRAL of rising 
prices and rising incomes re- 
mains a major challenge both to gov- 
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ernments and to employers’ and work- 
ers’ organizations. In most countries, 
efforts are being made to strike at 
the causes of inflation through fiscal 
and other means. There is fortu- 
nately a growing recognition that a 
general rise in real incomes is pos- 
sible only if total output increases, 
and that in conditions of full employ- 
ment such an increase can occur only 
if average output per head goes up. 

Important though it may be to 
maintain a balance between money 
incomes and the supply of goods, it 
is essential, if the problem is to be 
solved, to go beyond the negative ap- 
proach of limiting incomes and to 
devise positive measures to increase 
production. If any single problem 
may be said to dominate the world 
employment picture today, it is that 
of manpower redistribution. 

Certain countries have taken meas- 
ures to reinforce the general organi- 
zation of employment, and in particu- 
lar to improve their employment serv- 
ices and to adapt their work to new 
requirements. In addition, several 
countries have launched or intensified 
campaigns to encourage larger num- 
bers of women to enter employment 
on a part-time or full-time basis. Dis- 
abled persons constitute a further 
source of manpower which a good 
many countries have mobilized more 
effectively during the past year. 

In Europe, it is estimated that 
measures aimed at more effective use 
and distribution of national man- 
power resources have reduced the 
over-all manpower requirements of 
these countries by several hundred 
thousand workers. 


The importance of radically im- 
proving the information available 
concerning the situation and trend 
of employment has been brought into 
clear relief. 

The question of the training of 
adult workers is now looked upon as 
an urgent question of social policy. 
It is recognized that the lack of 
skilled labor is not a problem which 


‘can be overcome quickly, and that 


the sooner attention is given to the 
whole question of the training and 
retraining of workers, the better 
chance there will be of safeguarding 
the future of each country’s economy. 








ea is another factor which 

profoundly affects economic 
prospects. In Europe, the great move- 
ments of population caused by the 
war have now slackened, though they 
have left behind the serious question 
of refugees and displaced persons. 

In Asia, on the other hand, large 
scale movements of population have 
increased. Up to November 1947, 
over four million Hindus have been 
evacuated from Pakistan. and it is 
estimated that a roughly equal num- 
ber of Muslims moved in the oppo- 
site direction. 

In China, it is estimated that over 
52 million people have had to leave 
their homes as a result of the civil 
war and such natural catastrophes 
as floods: a figure which does not 
include those who have been unable 
to return to their prewar homes. 

Comparison between the figures for 
European manpower needs and the 
manpower now available shows a dis- 
crepancy which only oversea migra- 
tion can remove. Even when ex- 
panded economic activity has in- 
creased the possibilities of employ- 
ment, Italy will still have to reckon 
with a large number of unemployed; 
many of these people cannot migrate 
to other European countries because 
they are unskilled laborers, whereas 
the demand is mainly for skilled 
workers. The progress of migration 
is thus bound up with the vocational 
training for future employment; and, 
as the Permanent Migration Commit- 
tee has recognized, there is wide 
scope for international co-operation 
in this field. 

According to a formal resolution 
of the Permanent Migration Commit- 
tee, the decisions taken by the ILO 
with a view to regulating migration 
movements in general will apply also 
to the migration of refugees and dis- 
placed persons. 

Though the major responsibility 
in each country falls on the govern- 
ment directly concerned, it is now 
widely recognized that present diff- 
culties cannot be solved on the basis 
of unco-ordinated national action. 
Each country needs the assistance or 
co-operation of others, and the na- 
tional plans of each can only be fully 
effective if they fit in with the world 
situation and with the plans of others. 
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The Middle East: 


An Economuc Portrait 


The lands of the Middle East are as rich in eco- 


nomic resources as they are in history and culture. 


Yet its people live poorly, and today suffer from 


many effects of the war. Progress calls for con- 


certed effort to solve common problems of the 


region. 


The following article, based on Secretariat work- 


ing papers prepared for the ad hoc Committee 


which recommended the establishment of a United 


Nations Economic Commission for the Middle 


East, pictures the economy of this vital region 


of the world. 


Sailing vessels, called dhows, waiting to go through the locks 
on the Nile. These picturesque craft transport a large amount 
of freight, and are also used by Red Sea fishermen. 


——— FROM the Aegean Sea 
to the Gulf of Oman, the Mid- 
dle East is a region where the old 
and the new often converge.  Air- 
liners link its ancient cities in a few 
hours. But camel caravans still take 
weeks in traversing the desert wastes. 
The countries of the region have 
similarly contrasting features. 

Like many other parts of the 
world, this region is now recovering 
slowly from the effects of war. The 
Middle East was not a main combat 
area, but it did not by any means 
escape the consequences of the con- 
flict. Major campaigns were fought 
on its doorstep—in Libya, Ethiopia, 
Greece. and Syria. Ceaseless sea and 
air battles raged along its Mediter- 
ranean approaches. Its ports were 
seriously damaged by air attacks. 

The whole region served as a vast 
storehouse for the Allied armies, and 
its food supplies were taxed to the 
limit. Meanwhile, the population had 
grown, naturally—and in some coun- 
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tries. such as Iran, by the entry of 
large numbers of refugees. 

Thousands of houses and buildings 
were requisitioned for military needs, 
and building activity was severely 
curtailed because of the shortage of 
materials, thus causing a specially 
serious situation in towns already 
overcrowded by the wartime influx 
of population. 

Tens of thousands of military 
vehicles subjected the roads and rail- 
ways of the Middle East to a great 
strain. Railways carried heavy loads. 
For example, the Egyptian State 
Railways carried 34 million passen- 
gers in 1940 and over 60 million in 
1944. Merchandise carried by the 
railways also increased. though not 
to the same extent. 

New Airports 

B" THERE were some compensa- 
tions or offsetting factors, the 

most important of which are the 

roads, railways, bridges. and _air- 

ports built by the military author- 


ities. These include the railway 
from Mersa Matruh, in Egypt’s West- 
ern Desert, to the port of Tobruk, 
in Cyrenaica; and the coastal ex- 
tension linking Haifa, in Palestine, 
with Tripoli, in Lebanon. Other rail- 
ways were improved, notably the 
Trans-Iranian and the Bagdad-Basra 
lines, whose carrying capacity was 
greatly increased. Hundreds of miles 
of new roads were constructed in 
Iran, Iraq, Syria, and Egypt. These 
developments, which played their 
vital part in Allied victory, are now 
important factors in the region’s 
economic recovery. 

Several military airports built dur- 
ing the war have now been turned 
over for civilian use, notably in 
Egypt and Saudi Arabia. Tens of 
thousands of laborers were trained 
in army workshops and thus acquir- 
ed new skills which may prove use- 
ful in the next few years. 


Worked harder during the war 
than at any time before, the indus- 
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tries of the area have suffered from 
an almost total lack of replacements 
from abroad. “Much equipment in 
existing plants is obsolete or worn 
out altogether,” said a British Good- 
will Mission which visited Egypt in 
1945. This holds true, to a greater 
or less extent, for other countries in 
the region. 

Middle Eastern agriculture has 
also suffered. During the war many 
agricultural workers left rural areas 
for war work in towns and cities and 
at army bases. Irrigation plants and 
other essential machinery are run 
down. Large areas of highly pro- 
ductive land suffer from lack of fer- 
tilizers, imports of which have 
shrunk to a fraction of that in pre- 
war days. Many plantations, pro- 
ducing export crops which lost their 
markets during the war, are badly 
neglected and will require enormous 
capital expenditure to regain their 
former productivity. 

The citrus groves of Palestine pro- 
vide one of the best examples of 
this situation. Although government 
loans, totalling over four million 
Palestinian pounds, enabled orange 
growers to carry on during the war, 
fifteen thousand donums of groves, 
out of a total of 265 thousand, were 
either abandoned or neglected. A 
further 55 thousand are now in very 
poor condition. To restore all plan- 
tations affected in this way will 
cost about seven and one half million 
Palestinian pounds. (Note: one 
donum equals 1.000 square metres.) 

Radical changes in crop rotation, 
effected in order to increase food 
production, have added to the strain. 
Egypt, for instance, reduced its cot- 
ton acreage by some sixty per cent 
to make room for grain production 
during the war. 


Wartime Isolation 


| Fae COMMUNICATIONS, 

and agriculture, trade too was 
disrupted. During the war imports 
fell sharply, and in some cases the 
figures are still below those for 
1938. The Axis occupation of coun- 
tries and Allied economic counter 
measures severed the Middle East 
from some of its most important 
sources of supply and export mar- 
kets. Allied countries were then 


industry, 
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unable to make up for this loss of 
supplies, and even if they could, it 
was often impossible to transport 
goods to the Middle East. In addi- 
tion, import controls imposed by the 
different Middle Eastern states, de- 
signed to save shipping space and 
scarce currencies, also cut down the 
volume of imports. 

The worst effects of this disruption 
of trade were somewhat mitigated 
by the efforts of the Middle East 
Supply Centre, and, after its dissolu- 
tion, by the creation of the Arab 
League Economic Committee. 

Import surpluses in most of the 
Middle Eastern states rose steeply 
during the war, mainly because of 
the huge expenditure of the Allied 
armies in the area. Today there is 
a pent-up demand for both con- 
sumer and capital goods all over 
this region. 


Foreign Exchange Difficulties 


= IMPORTS are so urgently 
needed, the region is unable to 
export adequately. Previously im- 
portant markets were lost during the 
war. Production has been reduced. 
Prices fetched by certain export prod- 
ucts have risen relatively less than 
the prices now paid for imports. On 
the other hand, prices generally have 
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become so inflated in many countries 
of the Middle East, that they find it 
difficult, at present exchange rates, 
to compete in world markets. This 
is particularly true of experts to 
“hard currency” countries, which 
supply a large part of the Middle 
East’s imports. A considerable part 
of the region’s exports is, in fact, 
being taken by war-devastated coun- 


. 


tries. 

One big hope was cherished by 
the countries of the Middle East. 
Large sterling and franc balances 
were accumulated during the war. 
It was hoped that these would fin- 
ance large-scale imports immediately 
after the war. This has, however, 
been possible only to a limited ex- 
tent, and the great demand for con- 
sumer and capital goods is by no 
means met. 

Like so many other parts of the 
world today, the Middle East is also 
grappling with a “dollar prob.em.” 
An abnormally large propor:ion of 
the goods required must !e sought 
in the United States. “he Middle 
Eastern countries have /ittle prospect 
of increasing their own exports to 
the United States. Nor is there any 
their external 
which would 


immediate hope in 
trade developments 


have the same result. 
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The geographic scope of the proposed Economic Commission for the Middle East 
ranges over three continents — from Afghanistan in Asia to Greece in Europe, and 
embracing Egypt and Ethiopia in Africa. 
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An irrigation canal near Esna, Egypt. 
The country’s agriculture is entirely de- 
pendent on the waters of the Nile, which 
irrigate over five and a half million 
acres of land. Giant dams oat Aswan, 
Asyut, and other places along the valley 
regulate the flow of the river, diverting 
it into canels like the one pictured here. 
Egypt's first irrigation system is said to 
have been founded in 4,000 B.C. 


Grrious INFLATION is another ef- 
fect of war which besets the Mid- 
dle East. Large amounts of local 
currency issued during the war to 
finance purchases and other expendi- 


tures of the Allied armies paved the 
way for this inflation. Note circula- 
tion of the different countries in. the 
region increased three to sevenfold, 
while bank deposits increased at an 


even greater rate. Prices soared 
throughout the area. Wartime hoard- 
ing and speculation contributed to 
the inflationary pressures. Remem- 
bering the famines of the First 
World War, many producers and 
traders indulged in large-scale hoard- 
ing—always a traditional practice in 
the Middle Eastern countries. “Black 
markets” flourished in many parts of 
the Middle East at a far earlier stage 
of the war than in other countries. 


Inflation was the inevitable effect 
of all this. Only the worst hit of 
the war-devastated countries of Eur- 
ope and the Far East have experi- 
enced similar increases in the cost 
of living. 


Subsidies for certain foodstuffs, 
and rationing of others, has been 
tried by many Middle Eastern states. 
But the imperfection of administra- 
tive machinery and the magnitude of 
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the inflation defeated most of these 
efforts. 


A remarkable feature of the pres- 
ent inflationary trend is the co-ex- 
istence of high prices and unemploy- 
ment—a somewhat unusual situa- 
tion. This unemployment springs 
partly from the dismissal of tens of 
thousands of workmen formerly em- 
ployed by the military authorities. 
and partly from the extinction, or 
reduced output, of many industries 
mainly engaged in supplying the Al- 
lied armies. It is also partly due to 
the rapid growth in the population, 
unaccompanied by a corresponding 
increase in production. 


Backward Agriculture 


of the war, the basic economic 
pattern of the Middle East is lop- 
sided. Industry lags far behind ag- 
riculture. Despite the progress made 
in oil production in Iran, Iraq, and 
Saudi Arabia, mineral 
generally is still only in its early 
stages of development. In many 
cases it lacks the vital prerequisites 
for further development. Most coun- 
tries of the region concentrate agri- 
culture and mineral extraction on 
single products. Cash income and 
foreign exchange resources depend 
overwhelmingly on the export of 
these products. Single crops and 
single industries both depend on ex- 


FROM these consequences 


extraction 


A typical method of mixing mortar in 

Aden, a British protectorate and busy 

coaling port at the southern end of the 
Arabian peninsula. 


port markets: this is the great weak- 
ness of the region’s economy. 


Although it is the main source of 
livelihood for the majority of the 
population, agriculture throughout 
the Middle East is ,generally under- 
developed. Equipment is obsolete. 
Methods of cultivation in many parts 
have advanced little since the time 
of Christ. Tractors and modern 
farm implements are unknown in 
most parts. In some countries, vast 
areas of arable land are left uncul- 
tivated. 


Another factor retarding agricul- 
tural development is the little use 
made of the region’s water resources. 


An ancient type of water pump, operated by ox-power, in the lower valley of the Nile. 
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Proposed Functions for Economic Commission for Middle East 


The ad hoc Committee recommended: that the Economic Commis- 
sion for the Middle East, provided that it takes no action in respect 
of any country without the agreement of the government of that coun- 
try, shall 


@ (a) Initiate and participate in measures for facilitating concerted 
action for dealing with urgent economic problems arising out of the 
war, for raising both the level of economic activity and the standard of 
living in the Middle East, and for maintaining and strengthening the 
economic relations of the Middle Eastern countries both among them- 


selves and with other countries of the world. 

@ (b) Make or sponsor such investigations and studies of economic 
and technological problems and developments within territories of the 
Middle East as the Commission deems appropriate. 

@ (c) Undertake or sponsor the collection, evaluation, and dissemin- 
ation of such economic, technological, and statistical information as 
the Commission deems appropriate. 


Rainfall provides only a fraction of 
the land with its water requirements, 
making modern irrigation a_ vital 
necessity. Although the main rivers 
of the region have been utilized in 
varying degrees for irrigation proj- 
ects, much still remains to be done. 
Concerted and regional action is re- 
quired in irrigation development of 
the entire area. 

Land ownership is concentrated 
in the hands of a relatively few 
large landlords. many of them ab- 
sentee landlords. Holdings are ex- 
tensively fragmented and strip cul- 
tivation is common. 


Foreign Capital 


(ae FOREIGN CAPITAL has 
come into the Middle East. This 
capital inflow has been generally 
concentrated in state securities, pub- 
lic utilities, land mortgages, and 


banking enterprises. In other cases, 
foreign capital has been directed to- 


Cost of Living 
in the Middle East 


The following index figures 
indicate the steep rise in the 
cost of living in six Middle 
Eastern countries since prewar 
days. 

1939 Aug. 1947 
Egypt .. 102 279 
Iran ..«:. [21 703 
Iraq ... 100 593 
Lebanon . 100 495 
Palestine . 110 (in 1942) 166 
Turkey . . 101 346 
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wards mineral extraction and, to a 
much lesser extent, agricultural pro- 
duction. 


Lack of facilities for technical 
training of workers is another great 
drawback. Although many Middle 
Eastern artisans have shown great 
skill in such traditional crafts as 
wood and metal work, weaving. em- 
broidery, and leather work, only a 
small proportion have had experi- 
ence in modern industrial methods. 
Very few have had managerial ex- 
perience, although the growth of 
commerce during the past thirty 
years has been producing an_in- 
creasing number of qualified per- 


sons. 


Social Conditions 
7 SOCIAL CONDITIONS of the 
Middle East reflect its economic 
under-development. Wealth is con- 
centrated in relatively few hands, 
and the masses endure a low stand- 
ard of living. Working conditions, 
malnutrition, and, in some cases, the 
climate have created a high inci- 
dence of disease among the rural 
population. Sanitation and hygienic 
facilities are woefully inadequate. 
The death rate is therefore high and 
life expectancy short. Educational 
facilities are poor and illiteracy pre- 
vails over large areas. 


This is the general background of 
economic conditions which the ad 
hoc Committee examined during its 
studies. Immense efforts would be 
needed to develop the region, and 
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Near the Pyramids of Giza: Threshing 
wheat in the traditional style of the 
Middle East, with an ox-drawn sledge. 


these efforts would have to be in 
the social as well as the economic 
spheres. But the Middle East, whose 
countries are bound together by 
many cultural ties. has great re- 
serves of mineral and other wealth. 
To exploit these resources for the 
good of the people, the main effort 
must come, naturally, from the na- 
tional governments of the region. 
Their task. however, would be aided 
greatly by the closest regional co- 
operation. 


This is the function of the Eco- 
nomic Commission, establishment of 
which has now been recommended 
by the ad hoc Committee. 


Harvesting the wheat of Iraq with a 
modern combine, on the 7,000-acre 
model farm of King Feisal, near Bagdad. 


(All pictures from Galloway.) 








Asia Studies Her Economic Prospects 
Premier Nehru Pledges Full Support to Regional Commission 


AS APPEAL for greater efforts by the United Nations 

in the economic field was made by India’s Prime 
Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, in opening the third ses- 
sion of the Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East. 

Participating in the session, which opened at Ootaca- 
mund, India, on June 1, are the delegates of Australia, 
Burma, China, France, India, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, Siam, the U.S.S.R., 
the United Kingdom and the United States. 


After assuring the Commission of India’s full sup- 
port, Mr. Nehru emphasized the need for dealing with 
Asia’s problems in a human way and not as “mathe- 
matical and algebraic formulae.” Considering that 
practically half the world’s population was concentrated 
in the Commission’s region, those problems became more 
than dry economic questions, and assumed a tremendous 
urgency. And they were problems which could not be 
tackied in isolation from other countries. 

If some fortunate countries thought they could lead 
their lives in isolation whatever happened to the rest of 
the world, they were under a misapprehension. Today 
if one part of the world went down economically it had 
a tendency to drag others with it, just as when war broke 
out many people who did not want war were also in- 
volved. 

It was not a question of generosity, through generosity 
was a good thing. but of enlightened self-interest, that 
prosperous nations of the world should help develop the 
less fortunate countries. 

Asia’s political struggle, Mr. Nehru said, was now 
largely over, though there were some parts in which the 
struggle for political freedom still went on. “The sooner 
it is realized that politically every country in Asia should 
be completely free, and be in a position to follow its own 
genius within a larger world policy that any world or- 
ganization may lay down, the better it would be. If 
anything is certain, it is this: that there will be no 
peace in any part of Asia if there is a tendency for any 
other country to dominate an Asian country by force.” 

The problems of Asia couid be looked at both from 
a long- and a short-term point of view. Short-term prob- 
lems demanded immediate attention because of their 
urgency. There was, for instance, the problem of food. 
He considered it unfortunate that a predominantly agri- 
cultural country like India should need food. But the 
problem was there and it had to be faced urgently. 


Need of Capital Equipment 


Referring to long-term problems. Mr. Nehru said it 
was admitted that industrialization should proceed in 
Asian countries. The difficulties in the way of speedy 
industrialization were those of getting capital equipment 
and technical experience from those countries which 
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had them in surplus. How far they could be obtained 
was for the Commisssion to calculate. If they were not 
obtained quickly, the process of industrialization might 
be somewhat delayed, but it would go on. 

Mr. Nehru continued: “We want to co-operate in the 
fullest measure in any policy or program laid down for 
the world’s good, even though it might involve sur- 
render, in common with other countries, of any par- 
ticular attribute of sovereignty. But a long period of 
foreign domination has made the countries of Asia very 
sensitive about anything which may lead to some visible 
or invisible form of domination. Therefore, I beg of 
you to remember this and fashion your programs and 
policies so as to avoid anything savoring of economic 
domination of one country by another.” 


Population Problem 


Referring to the Commission’s work, Mr. Nehru 
said India proposed to take the fullest part in this co- 
operative effort, both for Asia and the world. “People 
vaguely talk of India’s leadership of Asia. I deprecate 
such talk. I want this problem to be approached not in 
terms of this country or that country being a leader but 
rather in the spirit of co-operation among all the coun- 
tries of Asia, big or small.” 


In conclusion, Mr. Nehru invited ECAFE to have 


its headquarters in India. 


Chairman Elected 

Dr. John Matthai, India’s Transport Minister, was 
unanimously elected Chairman of ECAFE for 1948, and 
the Sawbwa of Mongmit, Burma, re-elected Vice-Chair- 
man. 

The Conference proceeded to consider the interim re- 
port and recommendations on industrial development by 
its working party. Other major items on the Conference 
ageuda include consideration of the report on technical 
training and the scheme for the creation of additional 
training facilities in some of the countries; the report 
and recommendations regarding trade promotion: the 
report on consultations with the Director-General of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization regarding the food 
production program; the proposal for the establishment 
of a bureau of flood control; and further organization 
in the field of inland transport for Asia and the Far East. 


Indonesian Republic’s Application 

On June 9 the Conference adopted, by a vote of six to 
five. a Philippine motion to postpone until the fourth ses- 
sion consideration of the application of the Republic of 
Indonesia for Associate Membership in the Commission. 
Voting in favor of the motion were France, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, United States, United Kingdom, and the 
Philippines, while opposition votes were cast by Aus- 
tralia, Burma, India, Pakistan, and the U.S.S.R. China 
and Siam abstained. 
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San Francisco and the “Double Veto” 


Debate on Czechoslovakia Reveals Conflicting Views 


O° May 24, a proposal before the Security Council to 
set up a three-member sub-committee to receive 
evidence, statements, and testimony on the case of 
Czechoslovakia failed of adoption because of the nega- 
tive vote of a permanent member, the Soviet Union. 


Chile. which had originally drawn the Council’s atten- 
tion to recent events in Czechoslovakia as a situation 
which might endanger peace and security, had proposed 
that the Council should make an investigation. Argen- 
tina, which is a Council member, sponsored this proposal. 


The final stages of debate on the proposal included 
statements on the substance of the question by the form- 
er Czechoslovak representative to the United Nations, 
Dr. Jan Papanek, and by the Soviet representative, Andrei 
A. Gromyko. (For summaries of these statements, see 
pages 507 and 508). 


An important point of procedure. however, was the 
chief subject of this debate. When a proposal in the 
Council is considered substantive, it is subject to “veto” 
by a permanent member of the Council. Is the proposal 
for an investigation a matter of procedure or of sub- 
stance? Twice before, in the Spanish and Greek ques- 
tions. the question of the character of a proposal had 
involved the Council in what has come to be known as 
the “double veto”—a veto on the question whether the 
proposal is substantive or procedural. followed by one 
on the proposal itself. 


Four-Power Declaration 


The conditions in which the double veto may be ex- 
ercised are set out in a “Statement of the Four Sponsor- 
ing Powers” (later joined by France), which was made 
at the San Francisco Conference. The Statement was 
intended to explain the “general attitude towards the 
whole question of unamimity of permanent members 
in the decisions of the Security Council.” This docu- 
ment was prepared as the reply to 23 questions on the 
voting procedure in the Council submitted to the spon- 
soring committee. 


Among other things, this Statement says that should 
the character of a proposal be questioned, “ the deci- 
sion. . .must be taken by a vote of seven members of 
the Security Council, including the concurring votes of 
the permanent members.” 


When the Chilean-Argentine draft resolution came up 
for a vote, the President, Alexandre Parodi (FRANCE). 
outlined a procedure whereby the Council would first 
decide whether the proposal was procedural or sub- 
stantive and then would vote on the draft resolution. 
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This immediately raised the question of the interpretation 
of the provisions in the San Francisco Statement, and 
of the legal status of that document. 


Support for Substantive Interpretation 


Mr. Gromyko and the Ukrainian representative, Vasily 
A. Tarassenko, both argued that the Statement was bind- 
ing on the five permanent members. Under the Statement, 
they contended, a decision to make an investigation was 
substantive and therefore subject to the unanimity rule. 
As authority for this interpretation, they cited a para- 
graph which says that a chain of events leading up to 
enforcement measures “begins when the Council decides 
to make an investigation. . . . It is to such decisions and 
actions that unanimity of the permanent members ap- 
a 

Mr. Tarassenko said that the Statement had “the same 
legally binding character as other declarations agreed 
upon by the five members during the war. The legal 
force of these declarations embodying other agree- 
ments has not been challenged, and this agreement should, 
therefore, be regarded as part of the Charter. Without 
it, the United Nations would not have been created.” 

France also adhered to the Statement. Mr. Parodi 
believed that the provisions of the Statement rendered 
substantive the proposal under discussion. He reasoned 
as follows: the Statement says that decisions of the Coun- 
cil to make an investigation are subject to the unanimity 
rule. The question arose whether the term “investiga- 
tion” applied only to investigation on the spot. The 
Statement further said that investigations “may involve 
the calling for reports, hearing of witnesses... .” This 
proved that the term “investigation” was to be under- 
stood in its widest possible sense. It was therefore ap- 
plicable to the motion before the Council. 


U.K., U.S. Position 


Other permanent members interpreted the Statement 
differently. The British representative, Sir Alexander 
Cadogan, said that the United Kingdom stood by the 
Statement as a whole, and not bits and pieces of it. 
He took the view. that under the Statement the Chilean- 
Argentine proposal was procedural. As authority he 
cited a paragraph in the Statement which says that a 
procedural vote will govern decisions to “establish such 
bodies or agencies as it may deem necessary for the 
performance of its functions.” Sir Alexander also re- 
called a paragraph which states that it is “not to be as- 
sumed, however, that the permanent members 
would use their ‘veto’ power wilfully to obstruct the 
operation of the Council.” 

The United States representative. Warren R. Austin, 
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Andrei A. Gromyko has repre- 
sented the U.S.S.R. on the Security 
Council since the early days of the 
United Nations, in London in 1946. 
A familiar figure at Lake Success 
for the last two years, Mr. Gro- 
myko is now on leave. To his place 


mission for 


A. Malik. 


took the stand that at San Francisco the United States 
delegation had not considered the Statement legally bind- 
ing. It had been based on assumptions which later weve 
proved incorrect. However. Mr. Austin said, until bet- 
ter voting procedures were worked out, the United Staves 
adhered to the San Francisco Statement, irrespective of 
its legal status. Like Sir Alexander Cadogan, Mr. Austin 
interpreted the proposal before the Council as procedural 
in terms of the San Francisco Statement. Mr. Austin 
also cited Article 29 of the Charter. by which the Coun- 
cil may establish, by a vote of any seven members, such 
subsidiary organs as it deems necessary. 


With the exception of the Ukrainian S.S.R.. all the 
non-permanent members of the Council argued that the 
proposal was procedural, and that the San Francisco 
Statement was not binding on them. Canada’s representa- 
tive, General Andrew G. L. McNaughton, reminded the 
permanent members of Article 103 of the Charter, which 
states that in any conflict between the obligations of 
Member states under the Charter and any other interna- 
tional agreement. their obligations under the Charter 
shall prevail. 


On this point. Mr. Gromyko said that the Statement 
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on the Security Council, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and the Com- 
Conventional Arma- 
ments, the Soviet 
cently named another Deputy Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs—Yakov 


New Representative for USSR. Is Appointed 


Mr. Malik, who arrived at head- 
quarters recently, is shown (left) 
as Mr. Gromyko (middle) intro- 
duces him to Alexandre Parodi, 
representative of France, who was 
President of the Security Council 
during May. 

Formerly a member of the Press 
Section of the U.S.S.R. Foreign 
Office, Mr. Malik has in recent 
years been prominent in Far East- 
ern affairs. In 1939, he became a 
counsellor at the Soviet Embassy at 
Tokyo. In 1942, he became the 
U.S.S.R.’s Ambassador to Japan. 

Returning to the U.S.S.R. in 
September 1945, after the Japanese 
surrender, Mr. Malik attended the 
Five Power Conference. In July 
1946, he visited Japan in company 
with Lieut. General Kuzoma Dere- 
vyanko, the U.S.S.R. representative 
to the Allied Control Council. The 
following month, Mr. Malik suc- 
ceeded S$. A. Lozovsky as Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. He 
has received the Order of Lenin 
twice, in 1944 and in 1945. 

Mr. Malik sat on the Security 
Council as the Soviet Union’s rep- 
resentative for the first time on 
June 7. 


Union has re- 


(Picture no.: UN10886) 


was an interpretation of the Charter, and not an agree- 
ment between the Big Five going beyond the limits of 
the Charter. 

The Argentine representative, Dr. José Arce, poinied 
out that the San Francisco Conference had not taken a 
vote accepting the Statement, or approving it as a satis- 
factory answer to the questions asked by the small and 
medium powers. He did not think it binding even on 
the powers which had signed it. particularly since the 
conditions which prevailed at that time had changed. 


Proposal Declared Substantive 

When the Council voted on the question of whether 
the Chilean-Argentine proposal was procedural, eight 
members voted affirmatively; two, the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
and the U.S.S.R., voted negatively: and France abstained. 
Citing the Statement as his authority, the President said 
that, since a permanent member of the Council had 
voted negatively, the proposal must be considered a mat- 
ter of substance and therefore required the affirmative 
votes of all the permanent members. 

Thereupon the non-permanent members of thi Coun- 
cil, except the Ukrainian S.S.R.. called for a vote on this 
interpretation. The President asked for a show of hands 
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of those who opposed his interpretation. Six votes were 
cast to annul his ruling (Argentina, Belgium, Canada, 
China, Colombia, Syria) ; the Ukrainian S.S.R. and the 
U.S.S.R. supported the President; and France, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States abstained. Since seven 
votes were required to overrule the President, his ruling 
stood. 

In answer to a question put by Mr. Gromyko on his 
vote, the Chinese representative, Dr. Shuhsi Hsu, ex- 
plained that his country adhered to the Statement but 
that he had disagreed with the President’s interpretation 
of it. Mr. Gromyko said that Dr. Hsu had acted in con- 
tradiction to the obligations undertaken by China at San 


Francisco. 

The Council then voted on the Chilean-Argentine 
proposal for a sub-committee. Nine voted for it, and 
two against (the Ukrainian S.S.R. and the U.S.S.R.). The 
President ruled that since the Soviet Union had voted 
against the motion, it was not carried. 


Reaction to the “Double Veto” 


Several members of the Council criticized the Soviet 
use of the “double veto” in this matter. Sir Alexander 
Cadogan said that it was clear that a small sub-commit- 
tee to receive evidence on the Czechoslovak question 
would be only a subsidiary body which should be set up 
as a result of the vote of any seven members. This was 
in no way an “investigation.” 

Sir Alexander reiterated that his Government stood 
by the San Francisco Statement. He added, however, 
that he did not know how it would be affected by the 
Soviet Union’s use of one part of the Statement to nullify 
another part. 

Mr. Austin reserved the right of his Government to 
change its attitude toward the San Francisco Statement 
at any time circumstances warranted. He felt that in 
this case the provisions of the Statement had been inap- 
propriately invoked. The United States, he said, did 
not recognize this act as a precedent. He reiterated his 
claim that this proposal was procedural under Article 29 
of the Charter. 

The United States representative said that the grave 
charges concerning the Czechoslovak situation made in 
the original complaint and subsequently in discussions 
had not been dispelled by the Czechoslovak Government’s 
refusal to participate in the Council’s debates, by the 
actions and allegations of the U.S.S.R. during the dis- 
cussion, and, finally, by the veto. 


Many Czechoslovak refugees had found asylum in the 
United States and in the U. S. Zone of Germany, Mr. 
Austin said, and his Government proposed to obtain state- 
ments from them. He suggested that other countries do 
the same, and make the statements available to the 
Council. This procedure was supported by Mr. Parodi, 
speaking as the representative of France. Sir Alexander 
Cadogan said he had already received from his Govern- 
ment statements from Czechoslovak refugees which he 
would place before the Council in due course. 


Commenting on Mr. Austin’s statement, Mr. Gromyko 
declared that the United States had undertaken obliga- 
tions at San Francisco which it could not evade. He asked 
Mr. Austin not to create a scare with respect to the 
“double veto,” which the Soviet Union had used to 
defend the sovereignty of Czechoslovakia against the 


United States and the United Kingdom. 


With regard to Mr. Austin’s suggestion that govern- 
ments should obtain depositions from Czechoslovak po- 
litical refugees, Mr. Gromyko said that he never doubted 
that the United States and others who had engineered 
the placing of the Czechoslovak question on the Council 
agenda could muster political courtiers in London, New 
York, and the Western Zones of Germany. “But it 
should be perfectly clear,” he said, “that the attempts 
that have been made by certain circles in the United 
States to infringe the sovereignty of the Czechoslovak 
state have failed.” 


Following the defeat of the proposal to set up a sub- 
committee, Argentina submitted a new draft. to the ef- 
fect that the Council’s own Committee of Experts should 
receive testimonial evidence. Mr. Gromyko characterized 
this step as nothing but a new attempt to undertake an 
investigation of the question, and not substantially dif- 
ferent from the original Chilean-Argentine proposal. 
All such proposals he described as an attempt at inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of Czechoslovakia, specifi- 
cally by the United States, with the United Kingdom 
virtually limping in the wake of the United States. The 
purpose of the new proposal was to “trap one or two 
more vetoes.” “What we see here,” he declared, “is a 
veto hunt,” conducted by the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and Argentina. 

On this note, on May 26 the Security Council con- 
cluded its consideration of the Czechoslovak questicn for 
the time being. No date was set at that time for debate 
on the new Argentine proposal. 


Points from Dr. Papanek’s Statement 


At the outset of his statement to the Security Council 
on May 21, Dr. Jan Papanek, Czechoslovakia’s former 
representative to the United Nations, said that he had not 
found any refutation in speeches by the representatives 
of the Ukrainian S.S.R. or the U.S.S.R. to statements 
made by him last March in his letter to the Secretary- 
General and his speech to the Security Council. 


JUNE 15, 1948 


During his statement, Dr. Papanek dwelt at length on 
the visit to Prague of the Soviet Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister, Valerian Zorin. Mr. Zorin, Dr. Papanek said, had 
several meetings with top-ranking Communist leaders 
in the country. After he had seen the non-Communist 
members of the Cabinet, to whom he spoke on matters 
other than grain, Mr. Zorin had commented to the effect 
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that the resigning ministers and President Benes opposed 
the people’s will, and that the Soviet Union backed the 
policy of the Czechoslovak Communist Party. 


To substantiate his contention that Mr. Zorin’s arrival 
in Prague was a Soviet intervention, Dr. Papanek quoted 
from a statement by Dr. Jozef Lettrich, Chairman of the 
Slovak National Council and the Slovak Democratic 
Party. After Mr. Zorin’s arrival, Dr. Lettrich had said, 
the Czechoslovak Communists changed their attitude and 
became adamant. Dr. Lettrich’s statement quoted Com- 
munist members of the Slovak Executive to show that 
they were depending on Soviet intervention. 

Dr. Papanek also described the “bossing” which 
Chechoslovak delegations in the United Nations had had 
to endure at the hands of Soviet delegations. He cited 
an implied threat by Mr. Molotov at San Francisco if 
Mr. Masaryk did not propose that the Polish Lublin Gov- 
ernment should be invited to attend that Conference. 
At the Assembly session last fall, when Czechoslovakia 
wished to remain in the Economic and Social Council, 
the Soviet Union opposed this. When it appeared that 
the Ukrainian S.S.R. would not be elected to the Secur- 
ity Council, Mr. Zorin and Mr. Gromyko told Mr. Masa- 
ryk that his country must be a candidate for membership. 
To this, Mr. Masaryk reluctantly agreed, despite stand- 
ing orders from his Government not to seek it. The 
following day, Mr. Vyshinsky informed the Czechoslovak 
delegation that Czechoslovakia could not be a candidate. 
explaining that the U.S.S.R. would not support her since 
she was also to be a candidate of the United States and 
the United Kingdom. Mr. Vyshinsky ordered Mr. Masa- 
ryk to make a statement that his country was not a can- 
didate for any of the organs of the United Nations. 
Contrary to its wishes, Czechoslovakia was forced by Mr. 
Vyshinsky to oppose the creation of the Interim Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly, in which it wished to 
participate. Finally, since last February, prior to ap- 
pointment, all Czechoslovak Ministers and Ambassadors 
had had to be approved by Moscow. At their posts, they 
must report daily to the Soviet Ambassadors. 


Dr. Papanek gave the Council details of the attempted 
assassination of three of the most popular non-Commun- 


ist Czechoslovak Cabinet Ministers, as established, he 
said, by the Ministry of Justice. The evidence was in- 
tended to show that the attempts were made by Com- 
munist agencies and that Soviet agents participated. 

In his first statement, Dr. Papanek had spoken of the 

Soviet military in Karlovy Vary (a watering place close 
to the Soviet and U.S. Zones of Germany) and of the 
uranium mines in Jachymov, exploited by the U.S.S.R. 
as a result of an agreement which the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment had been forced to ratify. Dr. Papanek de- 
clared that he could now summon witnesses to give details 
of the activities not only of Soviet agents in both places 
but also of the general staff of the Red Army, and of a 
special intelligence bureau with headquarters at Karlovy 
Vary. ; 
Dr. Papanek quoted from a statement made on March 
28 by Prime Minister Gottwald. “On the international 
front” he had said, “we have been on the Stettin-Trieste 
Line. This was the only place where this line was not 
strong. Today this gap is closed.” 

The new “People’s Democracy,” Dr. Papanek said, 
has introduced a new kind of terrorization, by “action 
committees.” These committees can, without any legal 
grounds, requisition any property for their use. Miners 
in Northern Bohemia have been forced “voluntarily” 
to give up two weeks’ vacation. Workers in a Prague 
factory have similarly voted a nine-hour, six-day week. 

Fifteen thousand people have fled Czechoslovakia 
since the People’s Democracy came to power, Dr. Pap- 
anek continued. 

Another type of terrorization which Dr. Papanek said 
was being used was the threat that the western democra- 
cies wanted to make war, and would use Germans as 
shock troops against Czechoslovakia. 

Dr. Papanek listed nine witnesses whom he thought 
the Security Council should hear. He reiterated his re- 
quest that the Council give the Czechoslovak case its 
fullest consideration. “If no action is taken,” he con- 
cluded, “the people of Czechoslovakia and of the world, 
who desire peace. who see that the United Nations is a 
forum for discussions that result in no action, will des- 
pair.” 


Points from Mr. Gromyko’s Statement 


Replying to Dr. Papanek’s statement to the Council 
on May 21, the Soviet representative, Mr. Gromyko, 
charged that Dr. Papanek had “invented a number of 
facts” to corroborate the charges he had made in his 
first statement to the Council. 

Dr. Papanek had noted that a number of sympathetic 
articles had appeared in the press of the Soviet Union 
and in certain Czechoslovak papers. What was abnormal 
about that? Mr. Gromyko asked. The U.S.S.R press had 
exactly the same right as the press of the United States 
and the United Kingdom to express its opinions. 

As to statements by Communists in Czechoslovakia 
that their country needs to have friendly relations with 


the U.S.S.R.. Mr. Gromyko said that the Czechoslovak 
people have always wished for this, and no one has 
ever tried to conceal it. Certain circles in the country, 
which looked to the West, had tried to betray the peo- 
ple. to the detriment of good relations between Czecho- 
slovakia and the Soviet Union. They had failed, and 
this failure had brought about the downfall of those 
who had supported them, and who were responsible for 
the effort to transform Czechoslovakia into a blind in- 
strument of American expansionism. It was “pure cal- 
umny” to charge that the Soviet delegation at the last 
regular session of the General Assembly had prevented 
Czechoslovakia from election to the Councils. Speaking 
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as a member of the U.S.S.R. delegation, which had par- 
ticipated in the negotiations on membership, he said 
that the question was which Eastern European state 
should sit on the Economic and Social Council. The 
choice was between Czechoslovakia and Poland. The 
U.S.S.R. delegation did not hide the fact that agreement 
had to be reached among the different states of the region 
in order to prevent misunderstandings regarding candida- 
tures for both the Economic and Social Council and the 
Security Council. The Soviet delegation had not only 
consulted with delegations from the region but also with 
other states, a procedure followed by all delegations. 

It was true, Mr. Gromyko said, that his delegation 
had been approached by others to ascertain which can- 
didates it would support in the various Councils. But 
this was normal and it would be strange if negotiations 
and consultations of this kind did not take place. But 
it was false to allege that the Soviet delegation, against 
the wishes of the Czechoslovak Government and dele- 
gation, had prevented that country from being elected 
to these organs. 

From the very beginning, the Czechoslovak delegation 
had agreed that Poland should sit on the Economic and 
Social Council, and. furthermore, had never expressed 
any discontent with this arrangement. As for the Se- 
curity Council. the same was true. The Czechoslovak 
Government did not put up its candidate and did not ask 
for the nomination. Czechoslovakia had never reproached 
the U.S.S.R. in this connection, Mr. Gromyko said, and 
had no reason to do so. 

Speaking of Mr. Zorin’s presence in Czechoslovakia 
at the time the Government changed, Mr. Gromyko re- 
iterated that Mr. Zorin was there to expedite the delivery 
of Soviet grain, which was being imported in accord- 
ance with an agreement between the two countries. He 
was solely concerned with economic questions, and his 
talks with Government officials were confined to this 
field. The official Czechoslovak communiques bore this 
out, Mr. Gromyko said. The inference that any Soviet 
representatives had interfered in Czechoslovakia was men- 
dacious. 

Referring to the activities of Soviet officers at Karlovy 
Vary, Mr. Gromyko pointed out that at that watering 
place there was a still greater number of United States 
officers. The fact that United States officers were there 
has never been used by the U.S.S.R. as the basis for a 
charge that they were interfering in the internal affairs 
of Czechoslovakia, Mr. Gromyko said, United States in- 
terference was and still is being carried out by other 
means. 

The Soviet representative also denied that events in 
Czechoslovakia were being influenced by the presence 
of Soviet occupation forces in Germany. . Three other 
states also had occupation forces in that country. 

The purpose of bringing the Czechoslovak question 
before the Council, Mr. Gromyko declared, was to swell 
“the stream of slander” against the U.S.S.R. pouring 
from the press and certain official sources in countries 
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hostile to the Soviet Union. The purpose was to mislead 
world public opinion, and in particular, public opinion 
in the United States, as to the true character of events 
in Czechoslovakia. 

What was actually happening, Mr. Gromyko said, was 
that there were attempts at intervention, mainly by the 
United States, in the internal affairs of Czechoslovakia. 
The ruling circles of the United States, operating chiefly 
through venal Czechoslovak politicians, were trying to 
split Czechoslovakia from the other countries of Eastern 
Europe—from the other new democracies, and, in parti- 
cular, from the U.S.S.R. 

Those who placed the Czechoslovak question on the 
Security Council’s agenda had failed, Mr. Gromyko de- 
clared. It was clear that the U.S.S.R was not connected 
with the changes in the Czechoslovak Government, which 
took place in accordance with the Constitution of the 
country and with the will of the people. 


Reports “i UNAC's Progress 


Hailed by Secretary-General Trygve Lie as “an invest- 
ment in a peaceful future,” the United Nations Appeal 
for Children enters its fifth month with continued re- 
sponse from all parts of the world. 


In a broadcast by the United Nations Radio Division 
on June 2, Mr. Lie declared: “It is now certain that mil- 
lions of children in many different countries will find re- 
lief from hunger and misery during the next few months 
because of the United Nations Appeal for Children. 
Here is a chance for every one of you to get behind the 
most worthy cause in all the world—the cause of suffering 
and needy children. Here is a chance for you. through 
the Appeal for Children, to make the United Nations a 
living and effective reality to the coming generation.” 

Meanwhile, interim reports on campaign collections in 
the United Kingdom and Switzerland have brought the 
current UNAC total for the global drive up to nearly 
14 million dollars. The first partial report of the British 
national appeal, which will continue for another month, 
shows that a total of 500,000 pounds (about two mil- 
lion dollars) has so far been raised. Switzerland’s Appeal 
Committee reports collections to date of four million 
Swiss francs (about $920,000). Contributions are pour- 
ing into the country’s national committee headquarters 
at the rate of 50,000 frances a day, and the campaign is 
to continue until the end of July. 


Interim figures received from other parts of the world 
include $67,500 collected in the Philippines, and $16,195 
by the East Indonesian campaign. 


Poland and the Union of South Africa are the latest 
countries to launch national campaigns for the Appeal, 
bringing the total of UNAC countries to forty-four. In 
addition, several Latin American countries are expected 
to organize Appeal committees during the summer 
months, and it is hoped that over fifty countries will have 
participated in the global drive before its completion 
towards the end of the fall. 





Plans Completed for World Demographic Year Book 


Population Commission’s Program For Migration Studies 


ae PLANS for the preparation of a United Nations 

Demographic Year Book have been approved by 
the Population Commission, which completed its third 
session at Lake Success on May 25. The Year Book, 
probably the most comprehensive work of its kind ever 
planned, will contain world-wide population data, and 
will be especially designed to meet the needs of both 
specialists and general readers. 

The first issue, which will be published towards the 
end of 1948, will cover at least 34 topics, falling into the 
following general categories: 

e Area and population. 

Economically active population. 

International migration. 

Natality. 

Mortality. 

Morbidity. 

Marriage and divorce. 

Data on unemployment and social and occupational 
diseases should also be included, the Commission de- 
cided. Many countries do not have such detailed in- 
formation. While recognizing this, the Commission was 
anxious to extend the topics listed in the Year Book 
to as many countries as posible. It realized that some 
Member governments face grave difficulties in the fields 
of vital registration and census taking, but expressed the 
hope that the Demographic Year Book of the United 
Nations will itself act as a stimulus for the provision of 
more extensive and reliable information. It may also 
encourage the use of more uniform standards in the 
tabulation and publication of statistics. 

The Commission recognized that statistical data can- 
not be as adequate for, say, New Guinea or Manchuria 
as for most European countries. The Commision there- 
fore urged that, where statistics are found to be limited 
in value, or seriously defective in comparability, the Sec- 
retary-General should request the specialized agencies 
concerned to initiate work with the object of providing 
adequate statistics. 


Migration Studies 

Further study of world migration problems was an- 
other subject on which the Commission made important 
recommendations. The Commission adopted a work 
program on this subject which will fall under five main 
sections, the first of which would be the improvement of 
migration statistics. Migration statistics are imperfect 
and lack comparability, with the result that serious 
studies are greatly impeded. The Commission endorsed 
the recent recommendation of the Statistical Commission 
that the Secretariat should examine this problem with the 
International Labor Office and report to the Commis- 
sion’s next session. 

A second aspect of the Commission’s work program 
on migration is to analyze the size and structure of the 
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populations in the countries of origin and destination. 
The Commission recommended that in this analysis at- 
tention should be given to the effects on the population 
as a whole; on the urban and rural populations; on the 
age and sex distribution; and on the rate of natural in- 
creases of the population. Special attention should also 
be given to shifts in the occupational distribution of 
immigrants, and to their economic status in those coun- 
tries. 

Economic and social factors affecting migration should 
also be studied, the Commission recommended. In this 
respect, attention should be paid to the study of the 
general economic level in the countries of origin; the 
national income and its distribution among the various 
segments of the population: employment and measures 
to promote employment; and the various systems of land 
ownership and agrarian relationships. 

Finally, the Commission recommended an analysis of 
the impact on migratory trends of such factors as legis- 
lation, restrictions on various types of immigration, and 
the civil and social rights of immigrants. As some of 
these questions involve considerable technical difficulties, 
the Commission suggested that the Secretariat should 
submit methodological studies to the Commission before 
embarking on substantive work. 

The Commission recommended that the Secretariat 
should coliaborate with the specialized agencies in carry- 
ing out this program. 


Census Proposals 

In or around 1950, many countries propose to hold 
censuses of their population. The Commission therefore 
studied the types of data which these censuses should en- 
deavor to obtain. It considered the comments received 
from Member governments and made several recommen- 
dations. In considering census plans, the Commission 
emphasized the importance of including population clas- 
sifications by economic characteristics. In this connec- 
tion, the Commission noted the progress made by the 
Statistical Commission and the International Labor 
Organization in the development of international stand- 
ards for industrial and occupational classifications. Cor- 
responding standards were needed regarding the defini- 
tions of industrial status (employees, employers, workers 
on their own account, and unpaid family workers). The 
Commission therefore requested the Secretary-General 
to take whatever measures might be practicable to de- 
velop such standards for use in population censuses. 

Other recommendations approved by the Commission 
dealt with the study of the populations of trust territories, 
technical assistance on demographic aspects of economic 
development, a UNSCO proposal for a United Nations 
conference on world population problems, and the study 
of infant mortality statistics. The Commission will hold 
its next session in Europe. between May and July, 1949. 
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PREPARED BY THE UNITED NATIONS FILM BOARD 


This new feature, which will be published in the UNITED NATIONS BULLETIN once every month, will contain 
news of world film activities of United Nations interest. It illustrates the part films play in promoting international 
co-operation and understanding. A sub-section, “The United Nations in Films.” lists films produced by the United 
Nations or independent producers in all countries, on subjects related to the work and purposes of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies. The Film Board believes this service will be of particular interest to educational and 
cultural organizations, as well as all those anxious to increase their knowledge of world affairs and to promote 
peace through a better understanding of other peoples’ problems. 

The United Nations Film Board is composed of representatives of the United Nations and the specialized agencies. 
It was set up to establish joint services for the film and visual information activities of the United Nations and the 
agencies, in order to co-ordinate the production, stimulation, and distribution of films and other visual information. 


The U.N. Film Program 
7 1947-1948 production pro- 
gram of the Films and Visual 
Information Division consists of 
fourteen sound films, all of which 
deal with different phases of inter- 
national co-operation and the part 
it plays in meeting problems which 
are world-wide in character. All but 
two concern social and economic 
problems on which the United Na- 
tions is working directly, through its 
specialized agencies, or both. The 
other two deal with the entire United 
Nations organization, its aims and 
purposes. 

While members of the United Na- 
tions staff prepare different language 
versions of United Nations motion 
pictures, the original production is in 
most cases done under contract by 
leading documentary producers in 
Member countries. In the following 
list, the producing country is noted 
after the title of each film. But these 
films are not “about” that single 
country; they are international in 
both content and point of view. 


The following films are now com- 
pleted: The Peoples’ Charter, Search- 
light on the Nations, Maps We Live 
By, and Clearing the Way (see listing 
under “The United Nations in Films” 
for details). 


The following films are to be com- 


pleted in 1948: 
@ The Fight Against Illiteracy (Mex- 
ico). 


@ The United Nations in Action 
(Poland): how the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund de- 
veloped. 
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@ Young Ideas (Czechoslovakia) : 

the part youth is playing in world 
understanding. 
Common Ground (U.K.): the 
common bond which grows up be- 
tween young people from all parts 
of the world who are studying in 
the same field—in this film, engin- 
eering. 

@ Juvenile Delivquency (Belgium). 

@ Jn Every Port (Netherlands) : the 
welfare of merchant seamen. 

@ In the Long Run (U.S.): increas- 
ing the world’s food supply. 

@ The Eternal Fight (U.S., France) : 
international epidemic control. 

@ Lighthouses (France). 

@ Timber (Sweden). 

@ What is the United Nations? 
(France). 

A twelve-page guide is available 
for discussion-group leaders to use 
in connection with showings of The 
Peoples’ Charter. Copies are available 
on request from the Films & Visual 
Information Division, United Nations 
Department of Public Information, 
Lake Success, New York. 


Film on Cartography 
4 ips NATIONAL FitmM Boarp of 


Canada recently completed—on 
contract for the Films & Visual In- 
formation Division of the United Na- 
tions — production of Maps We Live 
By, a film on the mapping of the 
world’s surface. It stresses the im- 
portance of cartography in solving 
economic and political problems. 
Maps We Live By shows how, 
throughout history, men have used 
and improved maps to help them 
discover the world. Nowadays, with 


the aid of aerial photography and 
radar, mapmaking is increasing our 
knowledge of the world 
which is being used for peaceful pur- 


knowledge 


poses. By standardizing geographical 
and geological concepts with symbols 
understood by all, maps speak an in- 
ternational language. 

In 1948, before it was completed, 
the film was revised to include scenes 
of the Economic and Social Council 
adopting a Brazilian resolution to 
co-ordinate all cartographic services 
of the world. The resolution, adopted 
unanimousiy, marks another step 
toward better understanding among 
nations. 


UNESCO's Activities 
Tr ACCORDANCE with a_ resolution 
adopted by the General Confer- 
ence of UNESCO at its second ses- 
sion, in Mexico City in 1947, the Di- 
rector-General of UNESCO has sent 
to all governments a draft convention 
for facilitating the international cir- 
culation of visual and auditory ma- 
terials of an educational. scientific, 
and cultural character. 

UNESCO has just completed ar- 
rangements to purchase in the United 
States eighty 16mm. film projectors, 
394 radio receivers, 40 epidiascopes, 
268 victrola-gramophones, and a 
quantity of selected microfilm strips. 
Of the eighty projectors, China is re- 
ceiving seventeen, Poland fifteen, 
Greece eight, Czechoslovakia seven, 
the Philippines seven, and_ Italy, 
Hungary, and Austria six each. Eight 
projectors are being held in reserve. 
A number of scholarships offered to 


UNESCO have been brought within 
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ihe scope of the Technical Needs 
Program. Ten have been offered in 


films. 


Social Welfare Films in India 
Or THIS PAGE are scenes from 
Mother, Child, and Community, 
three educational films which have 
just been completed in India. They 
are intended for use in recruiting and 
training Indian social welfare work- 
ers. The films, which are concerned 
with maternity and infant welfare, 
health 
and sanitation, were screened at Lake 


child care, and community 


Success recently for the Department 
of Social Affairs, which financed their 
production. 

Produced by “Documentary Unit 
India” at the request of the Indian 
Government. through the Indian 
Delegation to the United Nations, the 
films are part of U.N.’s advisory so- 
cial welfare program, which provides 
for assistance to Member countries 
at their request. 

The films were photographed in a 
small village in the Satara District. 
near Bombay, under the direction of 
Paul Zils and Marion Dix. Miss Dix 
was sent to India from headquarters 
last year to supervise the project. 

Dr. K. S. Mhaskar, Dr. J. M. 
Kumarappa, and Dr. Sujata Chaud- 
huri acted as technical advisers. Sita 
Devi, the Health Visitor whose story 
is told in the three films, is portrayed 
by Dr. B. N. Dubash, Director of the 
Health Visitors’ Institute of Bombay. 

The Government of India has ord- 
ered several hundred prints of the 
films. Under the auspices of the Min- 
istry of Health and the Ministry of 
Education. they will be shown 


throughout India in Hindi, Urdu, 
Bengali, Tamil, Telugu, and other 
language versions. 

Though the films were made spe- 
cially for India, prints have already 
been requested for use in China, 
Burma, Ceylon, and Indonesia. Here 
we have an example of international 
co-operation scientific knowledge 
from all countries is used first for the 
benefit of one country and ultimately 
for that of all countries. 


President Auriol Sees U.N. Films 
7 PRESIDENT OF FRANCE, Vin- 

cent Auriol, at a recent private 
screening in Paris, expressed high 
praise for the first two United Na- 
tions documentary film productions, 
The Peoples’ First 


Steps. 


Charter and 


President Auriol strongly recom- 
mended the use of such motion pic- 
tures by the United Nations to reach 
the hearts of the people, and em- 
phasized the necessity for convinc- 
ing distributors of the importance 
of world-wide cinema release. 


Sorbonne Gives Cinema Course 
a. University OF Paris has be- 

gun a course on the history of 
motion pictures. This course, first of 
its kind to be offered by the Sor- 
bonne, was organized by the Ciné- 
(French Film 
Library) under the sponsorship of 
the Ministry of National Education. 
It was officially inaugurated at a 
ceremony attended by government, 
educational, and film personalities. 


mathéque Francaise 


Georges Sadoul opened the course 
with a lecture on the pioneers of the 
cinema, followed by a showing of 





Leenhart’s film on the invention of 
motion pictures and by some of 
Lumiére’s first pictures. 


“Charter” in Australia 
i oF The Peoples’ Charter 
have been made by the Austral- 
ian National Film Board, and are 
being supplied free of charge by the 
Board’s External Affairs Department 
to the Australian United Nations As- 
sociation. 

As part of the documentary film 
program being sponsored by the Un- 
ited Nations Film Board, the Aus- 
tralian UNA has suggested that the 
Australian National Film Board 
should produce a film on trusteeship. 
The New Zealand UNA has suggested 
that it collaborate in this project. 


“Clearing the Way” 
; ww BACK COVER of this issue of 
the BULLETIN shows a scene from 
the film Clearing the Way, which 
was recently completed by the Films 
and Visual Information Division’s 
production unit (direction, Hans H. 
Burger; camera, Claude Houlbreque; 
sound, C. L. Lankester; musical 
score, Carol Rathaus). 

Clearing the Way tells the story 
of a group of children who live in 
the part of New York which is being 
taken over for the United Nations 
headquarters site. At first disturbed 
by the loss of their playgrounds, the 
children learn of the site plans from 
a young engineer employed by the 
Headquarters Planning Commission. 
He tells them of the international co- 
operation behind the Commission’s 
work. The cover picture shows the 
group watching the work on the site. 


In these scenes from the social welfare films just completed in India by the United Nations, Dr. B. N. Dubash, Director of 
the Health Visitors’ Institute of Bombay, plays a real-life part, that of a Health Visitor, Sita Devi. (left to right) In the film 
“‘Mother,’’ she demonstrates the infant’s bath. 
healthy, contented children. And in ‘‘Community,’ 
message. 





‘ 


In “Child,” she is explaining to a mother that fruit juice and milk help to develop 
she enlists the help of the village headman and the schoolteacher to spread her 
(UN nos.: 10954, 10955, and 10956.) 

























THE UNITED NATIONS IN FILMS 





In this listing, the United Nations 
Film Board decided that priority should 
be given to these subjects: films on the 
United Nations generally, including politi- 
cal, social, and economic problems and 
life and conditions in various countries; 
films on health, including hygiene, child 
care, disease prevention, and first aid; 
films on agriculture, including farming 
methods, soil conservation, forestry, and 
fisheries; and films on nutrition including 
food preparation and preservation, dietet- 
ics, and similar topics. Further listings in 
these categories will be published in future. 
For a film to be listed here does not neces- 
sarily mean that it is sponsored by the 
United Nations or that the organization 
will obtain prints on request. It merely 
indicates that such a film exists and 1s 
available to the public. For more detailed 
information, one should address the com- 
pany which produced the film or which 
distributes it in its country of origin. A 
list of abbreviations and sources fol- 
lows the film listing. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Work of the Organization 

CHARTER OF THE UNITED Nations. UK, 
COI, *47, 20 min., sd., béw., 16mm. 
& 35mm. 

A description of the organization set 
up to carry out the functions of U.N. 
as laid down by the Charter. English. 

CLEARING THE Way. UNDPI, °48, 40 

min., sd., b@w., 16mm. 
The selection and clearing of the site 
for U.N. headquarters in New York 
and the work of the international group 
of architects in designing the buildings. 
English. 

Maps WE Live By. UNDPI, °48, 18 

min., sd., b@w., 16mm. 
The development of world mapping 
and the role maps play in international! 
affairs. English. French, “Profil du 
Monde.” Spanish, “Los Mapas y el 
Hombre.” 

Now THE PEACE. Canada, NFB, °45, 20 
min., sd., b&w., 35mm. & 16mm. 
Examination of the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals and the plans for a lasting 
peace. English. French. 

Now THE Peace (Discussion Trailer). 
Canada, NFB, °45, 5 min., sd., b&w., 
35mm. & 16mm. 

Discussion points on the need for in- 
ternational thinking and co-operation to 
achieve enduring peace. English. French. 

San Francisco. USA, OIE, 20 min., sd., 
b&w., 35mm. & 16mm. 

A story of the San Francisco Confer- 
ence and diagrams of the structure of 
U.N. English. 

THE PEOPLES’ CHARTER. UNDPI, °47, 

18 min., sd., b@w., 16mm. 
The birth of U.N., its aims, and its 
relationship to the peoples of the world. 
English (BraF. USA). French, “La 
Charte des Peuples.” Spanish, “La 
Carta de los Pueblos.” 


Specialized Agencies 

CoMMON CONCERN. Canada, NFB, °47, 
20 min., sd.. b&w., 35mm. & 16mm. 
An exposition of the world food plan 
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developed by FAO. 
USA). 

THe Wortp ts RicwH. UK, COI, °47, 
50 min., sd., b@w., l6mm. & 35mm. 
The world food situation today: the 
shortage of food caused through war, 
backwardness of many countries, floods, 
and droughts. A description of the 
plans of FAO for the permanent im- 
provement of farming throughout the 
world. English. 

Wor_Lp oF PLenty, UK, COI, °43, 45 

min., sd., béw., 35mm. & 16mm. 
(Three parts of 15 min. each: “Food 
as it was,” “Food as it is,” “Food as 
it might be.) 
The world food situation of the past, 
present, and future. Food production, 
its uneven distribution and waste in 
peacetime, the control made necessary 
by the war, and the necessity for world 
planning after the war, with special 
reference to the potential mission of 
FAO. English. 

I.L.O. Canada, NFB, *47, 9 min., sd., 

b@w., 35mm. & 16mm. 
The functions and set-up of the Inter- 
national Labor Office. A practical dem- 
onstration of international co-operation 
for human welfare. English. 

CHILDREN OF THE Ruins. UK, COI, °47, 

11 min., sd., b@w., 35mm. 
The need for rehabilitation and _ re- 
education for children in the war-devas- 
tated areas, with references to the task 
of UNESCO. English. 

Huncry MInpbs. Canada, NFB, °48, 11 
min., sd., b@w., 35mm. @ 16mm. 

The need for rehabilitation and re- 
education of children in war-damaged 
areas. English (BraF, USA). French. 

SEEDS OF Destiny. USA, UNRRA, °45, 
20 min., sd., b@w., 35mm. & 16mm. 
The famine, upheaval, and disease of 
postwar Europe, with special emphasis 
on the devastating effect on the chil- 
dren. Unhappy, hungry, cold children 
may turn into Hitlers, Mussolinis, and 
Tojos of the future unless the task of 
providing food, clothing, shelter, and 
medical care begun by UNRRA is con- 
tinued. Winner of 1947 Academy 
Award. English (FON, USA). 


Social 

BounpDary Lines. USA, IFF, 10 min., 
°47, sd., color, 16mm. & 35mm. 
Taking the theme that a line is what 
we make it—it is only an idea—the 
film calls attention to the various imag- 
inary lines which divide people from 
one another, and endeavors to show 
that the distinctions thus emphasized 
have no reality. English. 

BROTHERHOOD OF Man. USA, UPA, °46, 

10 min., sd., color, 16mm. 
Animated color-cartoon based on the 
book Races of Mankind, by Ruth Ben- 
edict and Gene Weltfish. The scientific 
facts of the basic likeness of all peoples. 
English (BraF, USA). 

CuUMMINGTON Story. USA, OIE, °45, 
20 min., sd., b@w., 16mm. & 35mm. 
The story of a group of refugees who 
came to the New England town of 
Cummington. An attack on insularity 
and intolerance. English. 


English (BraF, 


Transport and Communications 
Our SHRINKING WorLp, USA, Yng 
Am, °46, 10 min., sd., b@w., 16mm 
Development of many phases of trans- 
portation and communication through 
the ages, with emphasis on the prob- 
lems of the peoples of the world living 
closely together. English. 
SEARCHLIGHT ON THE Nations. UNDPI, 
°47, 18 min., sd., b@w., 16mm. 
16mm. 
The new significance of “freedom of 
information” and the part played by 
the communications systems of the 
world in bringing the work of U.N. 
to the people. English. French, “Le 
droit de connaitre.” Spanish. 


AGRICULTURE 
Farming 


CLEARING Lanp, USA, USDA, ‘29, 26 
min., sil., b@w., l6mm. & 35mm 
Methods of removing stumps and boul- 
ders from farmland, by burning, dyna- 
miting, pulling out by means of a trac- 
tor, mule-power for chain whips, use 
of the mallet puller and the hand 
power puller. Enghsh (USDA) 

FARMER'S ForuM, Canada, NFB, °42, 10 
min., sd., b&w., 35mm. @ 16mm. 
Any national or international plan for 
the better distribution of agricultural 
products depends not only on the ad- 
ministration of experts but also on the 
understanding and co-operation of those 
who till the soil. The Farm Forum 
radio program is educating farmers to 
a realization of the tasks which face 
them, both during the war and in the 
following period of reconstruction. Eng- 
lish. 

FARMERS OF THE ANDES. USA, HFE, 

°48, 10 min., sd., color, 16mm. 
The film records farming in the Peru- 
vian high plateaus, where the Incas had 
their seat of empire, and compares it 
with methods of other remote parts of 
the world. English. 

FENLANDS. UK, 18 min., 35mm. 

Special farming made possible through 
drainage, controlling of floods, dikes 


and ditches. English (BIS). 


Soil Conservation 

CONQUEST OF THE Dry LAND. 
16 min., b&w. 
The irrigation and hydro-electric sys 
tem of the Punjab. 

Foop AND Soit. USA, USDA, °45, 10 
min., sd., color, 16mm. 
An introduction to the highlights of 
soil conservation in the U.S.A. English. 

FRUITS OF THE EARTH. Denmark, Min. 
of Agric. &@ Fisheries, 7 min., 16mm. 
The film shows the improvement of 
badly drained agricultural land and how 
rich areas can be made fertile by drain- 
age. Danish (Statens Film Central). 

SOURCE OF THE AMAzON. USA, HFE, 
*48, 10 min., sd., color, 16mm. 
The Amazon, world’s greatest river. 
with its tributaries drains almost half 
of South America. The film tells of 
its origins and of the people who live 
at its headwaters in an area little 
known and seldom visited. With mars 
English (HFE). 


India, 
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Forestry 

AMONG THE MHarpwoops. Australia, 
ANIB, 11 min., sd., b&w., 16mm. 
The timber industry of the Jarrak and 
Karri forest of southwestern Australia. 
Felling of timber, hauling by bullocks, 
and milling operations. English. 

BATAILLE DU Bois. France, FdC, 26 min., 
sd., b&éw., 35mm. 

The role of French forests in the job 
of reconstruction. French. 

Forestry (Skogsoglind). Sweden, LOS, 
20 min., sil., color, 16mm. 

The care of old trees and the planting 
of new ones. Swedish titles. 

From SkEeEp To Forest (Froe Til Toem- 
merskog). Norway, NF, 17 min., sd., 
b&w., 16mm. 

How a forest grows, as observed over 
a period of several years. Norwegian. 


HEALTH 

Public and Rural 

ACCENT ON Use. Nat. Found. for Infant. 
Paral., °45, 20 min., sd., b&w. 

On physiotherapy, with particular stress 
on the treatment of infantile paralysis. 
English. 

DEFENDING THE ClTy’s HEALTH. USA, 

EBF, °41, 10 min., sd., b@w., 35mm. 
& 16mm. 
The work of a modern city health de- 
partment, including education, vital 
statistics, visiting nurses, street sani‘a- 
tion, protection of food and water sup- 
ply, and control of communicable dis- 
eases. An episode shows how epidem- 
iology prevents the spread of diphtheria 
English. Spanish. Portuguese. 

ENVIRONMENTAL — SANITATION. USA, 
WD, °45, 10 min., sd., color, 16mm. 
The importance of adequate facilities 
to provide sanitation necessary for the 
safety and economic progress of a mod- 
ern city. This is a procedure requiring 
group action. English. Spanish, ‘San- 
eamiento del Ambiente.” Portuguese, 
“Saneamento Geral.” 

Every Drop a SAFE Owe. USA, Nat. 
Mot. Pict. Co., °39, 11 min., b&w. 
How water may become contaminated 
by industrial and human wastes; the 
purification processes of a modern water- 
purification plant. English. 

First Steps. USA, UNDPI, °47, 11 

min., sd., b&w., 16mm, 35mm. 
This film won the award of the Acad- 
emy of Motion Picture Arts and Sci- 
ences “for distinctive achievement in 
short documentary production.” Shows 
the treatment, care, and rehabilitation 
of physically handicapped children. 
Produced with the aim of helping to 
train social workers in India. (Produced 
by Frederic House.) English (Film 
Program Services, USA). French, “Les 
Premiers Pas.” 

HospiraL ScHoor. UK, COI, °44, 10 
min., sd., b&w. 

About the Sir William Treloar Hos- 
pital school for crippled children. De- 
scribes admission, examination, and such 
treatment as X-ray, surgery, light ther- 
apy, etc. Schooling is continued 
throughout the hospital stay. English. 


Child Care 

A CuHitp Went Fortn. USA, OWI, 
*42, 20 min., sd., b&w., 16mm. 
A progressive nursery camp in action. 
In close contact with nature, the chil- 
dren learn how to live with one an- 
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other, to practice self-discipline, and 
to develop their creative instinct. Eng- 


lish. 


BaBy CaRE—FEEDING. USA, PennS, °44, 


Co 


23 min., sd., b&w. 

Infant feeding, by bottle and breast; 
utensils needed for preparation of food; 
washing and sterilization of equipment; 
use of cow's milk and powdered milk; 
preparation of a formula based on evap- 
orated milk; administration of cod-liver 
oil; storage of the infant’s food. Eng- 
lish. 


‘ARE OF THE NEWBORN BasBy. USA, 


USOE, °44, 34 min., sd., b&w., 16mm. 
Functions and duties of a nurse in 
teaching parents to care for newborn 
babies; what the nurse can do in the 
home, clinic, and hospital; how to hold, 


dress, bathe, and feed a baby. English. 


,HILD WELFARE IN SWEDEN. Sweden, 


11 min., sd., b@w., 16mm. 

This picture deals with the care which 
Sweden bestows upon its needy chil- 
dren. Children of working mothers are 
amply cared for in playrooms of some 
of the city’s subsidized apartment 
houses. Children play at summer camps 
in the country and at sponsored beaches 
and swimming pools in the city. All 
children, no matter what the family in- 
come, may have excellent dental care. 


Swedish. English (FON, USA). 


Disease Prevention 
Cancer. USA, IoH, 17 min., b&w., sd. 


Early symptoms of cancer, modern 
methods of diagnosis and treatment, 





and cause and spread of malignant 
tumors. English. 

FicHt SypuHitis, USA, USPH, °43, 18 
min., b@w., sd., 16mm. 
Dramatizes the damage done by the dis- 
ease to individual and community, and 
illustrates control measures in a gen- 
eral way. English. 

Lease ON Lire. USA, Yorke, °45, 25 
min., sd., béw., 16mm. 
The story of an average family and 
how they plan to avoid unnecessary 
illness. Comprises a good deal of gen- 
eral preventive medicine as well as T.B. 
control. A filmstrip, “Design for 
Health,” accompanies the film. English. 

TarGet T.B. USA, Ge X-ray, *45, 10 
min., sd., b@w., 16mm. 
How tuberculosis may be detected early 
through mass x-ray surveys in industry 
and business. English. 

First Aid 

First Ain (Wounds & Fractures). USA, 
EBF, °41, 10 min., b&w., sd., 16mm. 
Describes proper procedures in caring 
for an injured person from the time 
of injury until medical aid arrives. 
Demonstrates methods of stopping 
bleeding and immobilizing fractured 
bones. English. 

Hetp WantTep. USA, USPH, °42, 29 
min., sd., b&@w., 16mm. 
The film explains the main principles 
of first aid and demonstrates some of 
the basic techniques. English. 

(Note: Films on nutrition will be in- 

cluded in the next listings of “The United 

Nations in Films.”’) 








ABBREVIATIONS AND SOURCES 


ANIB—Australian News and Infor- 
mation Bureau, Canberra, Australia. 

BIF—British Industrial Films, Chenil 
Galleries, King’s Road, Chelsea, 
London, S.W. 7, U.K. 

BIS—British Information Service (con- 
sult local offices in most nations). 

BraF—Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 
Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 

COI—Central Office of Information, 
London, W. 1, U.K. 

EBF—Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Ii. 

FdC—Films du Compas, 103, La Cane- 
biére, Marseille, France. 

FON—Films of the Nations, Inc., 55 
W. 45 St., New York 19, N.Y. 

HFE—Hollywood Film Enterprises, 
Inc., 6060 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 
28, Calif. 

IFF—International Film Foundation, 
Inc., Suite 1000, 1600 Broadway, 
New York 19, N.Y. 

IoH—Iowa State Department of 
Health, Public Relations and Pub- 
lic Health Education, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

India Government Information Serv- 
ices (consult local offices in most 
nations). 

LOS—L.O.S. Film, Klara Ostra Kur- 
kogata 12, Stockholm, Sweden. 

NF—Norsk Film, Oslo, Norway. 

Nat. Found. for Infant. Paral.—Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Par- 
alysis, 120 Broadway, New York 5, 
N.Y. 

NFB—wNational Film Board of Can- 
ada, Ottawa, Canada. Also: Can- 





ada House, London, S.W. 1, U.K. 

Nat. Mot. Pict. Co.—National Motion 
Picture Co., West Main St., Moores- 
ville, Ind. 

OIE—Office of Information and Edu- 
cation, Department of State, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

PennS—Pennsylvania State College, 
Audio-Visual Aids Library, State 
College, Penna. 

Statens Film Central, Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 

UNDPI—United Nations Department 
of Public Information, Films & Vis- 
ual Information Division, Lake Suc- 
cess, N.Y. 

UNRRA—Apply United Nations De- 
partment of Public Information, 
Films & Visual Information Divis- 
ion, Lake Success, N.Y. 

UPA—United Productions of Amer- 
ica, 1558 Vine St., Hollywood 28, 
Calif. 

USDA—United States Department of 
Agriculture, Office of Motion Pic- 
tures, Washington 25, D.C. 

USOE—United States Office of Edu- 
cation, Department of State, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

USPH—United States Public Health 
Service, Bethesda Station, Washing- 
ton’ 25, ‘DC; 

WD—Walt Disney Productions, Bur- 
bank, Calif. 

World Today, 450 W. 56 St., New 
York 19, N.Y: 

Yng Am—Young America Films, Irc., 
18 E. 41 St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Yorke—Emerson Yorke Studio, 35 W. 

45 St., New York 19, N.Y. 
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Unless otherwise noted, meetings are at Lake Success. References to documents are in square brackets. 


May 23-June 4, 1948 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Interim Committee 
Sub-Committee Two 


a 


8th meeting—May 27. , 
General discussion continued on U.K. conciliation proposal 
{[A/AC.18/39]}; Belgian proposal to amend 1928 General 
Act for pacific settlement of international disputes also dis- 


cussed [A/AC.18/18/Add.1}. 


9th meeting—June 1. 
Compromise version of U.K. proposal on voluntary procedure 
recommended [A/AC.18/39}. 


10th meeting—June 4. 
Approval given to proposed amendments of rules of procedure 


of G.A. 


11th meeting—June 4. 
Proposal for permanent conciliation cttee. discussed [A/AC.- 
18/15]. 


Sub-Committee Three 


4th meeting—May 23. 
Problem of voting in Security Council: recommendations of 
working group considered [A/AC.18/SC.3/3}. 


JUNE 15, 1948 





5th meeting—May 25. 
Consideration of voting question continued with preparation 
of report for Interim Cttee. 
6th meeting—May 28. 
First section of report adopted [A/AC.18/SC.3/5}. 


Special Committee on the Balkans (at Salonika 
and Geneva) 


May 23-June 4. 
Removal of Greek children: report adopted, copies trans- 
mitted to Albania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia (May 31). 


Greek statement received listing 12 alleged air violations of 
Greek territory (May 31). 

Approach to Balkan countries: Albanian and Greek com- 
munications received on restoring of normal relations; sub- 
cttee. appointed to study statements (June 1). 

Guerrillas: further observation group reports considered; con- 
cluded that Greek guerrillas received “logistical support” 
from Albania (June 2). 

Albanian, Bulgarian, Yugoslav complaints: investigation of 
alleged frontier incidents decided on (June 4). 

Cttee. moves temporarily to Geneva: drafting cttee. continues 
work on report to G.A. 


ul 
bah 
on 


Temporary Commission on Korea (at Shanghai 
and Seoul ) 


June 4. 
First 5 chapters of report to G.A. completed; Comm. returns 


to Seoul. 
SECURITY COUNCIL 


303rd meeting—May 24. 

Czechoslovak Question: vote on considering as matter of 
procedure Chilean draft resol. to appoint sub-cttee. to hear 
testimony is 8 for, 2 against, 1 abst.; because of negative 
vote of permanent member (U.S.S.R.), President interprets 
vote as regarding draft resol. as matter of substance; Presi- 
dent’s ruling challenged, but stands on vote of 6 against, 
2 for, 3 abst.; in 9-2 vote, Chilean draft resol. rejected 

because of negative vote of permanent member (U.S.S.R.); 
draft resol. [S/782} submitted by Argentina to entrust 
Cttee. of Experts with task of obtaining testimonial evi- 
dence. 

Palestine Question: death of U.S. repr. on Truce Comm. 
announced [S/771/Add.1]}; Provisional Govt. of Israel 
advises cease-fire ordered on condition other side acts like- 
wise [5/779]; delay of cease-fire requested by Arab League 
for consultation by Arab states; time limit extended by 48 
hours to noon N.Y. time May 26. 

304th meeting—May 26. 

India-Pakistan Question: disposition of other issues besides 
Jammu and Kashmir discussed; statements by reprs. of 
India and of Pakistan. 

305th meeting—May 26. 

India-Pakistan Question: further discussion; draft resols. sub- 
mitted by Argentina [S/790, -791] to refer to Cttee. of 
Experts study of payment of expenses in connection with 
implementation of Council resols. and preparation of re- 
port on legal effect of resols. adopted under Ch. VI of 
Charter. 

Czechoslovak Question: further discussion of Argentine draft 
resol. 

Palestine Question: communications from Truce Comm 
{S/785, -793}; from Jewish Agency [S/788, -789] pro- 
testing extension of time limit and advising cease-fire order 
reissued on condition other side acts likewise; from Saudi 
Arabia [S/783]} and Arab League [S/792]} submitting that 
resol. of Apr. 17 should be observed, charging lack of 
guarantees of safety to Arabs in present cease-fire, but 
expressing readiness to study within time limit of 48 hrs. 
any suggestion for solution of Palestine problem; further 
discussion. 

306th meeting—May 27. 

Palestine Question: communication from Jewish authorities 
re liaison with Truce Comm.; telegram from Egypt Min. 
of Foreign Affairs alleging pollution of wells [S/796/- 
Corr.1}; U.S.S.R. draft resol. proposes ordering cessation 
of military operations within 36-hr. limit under Art. 39 
of Charter [S/794/Rev. 1]; U.K. draft resol. proposes call- 
ing for 4-wks. truce [S/795]. 

307th meeting—May 28. 
Palestine Question; further discussion. 
308th meeting—May 28. 

Palestine Question: cablegram from Truce Comm. re bom- 
bardment of Jerusalem [$/797/Corr.1}; French draft resol. 
proposes calling for cessation of hostilities in Jerusalem 
{S/798/Rev.2}. 

309th meeting—May 29. 
Palestine Question: further discussion. 
310th meeting—May 29. 

Palestine Question: cablegram from Truce Comm. reports 
unconditional surrender of Jewish Quarter of Old City of 
Jerusalem [S/800]; cablegram from Foreign Min. of Trans- 
Jordan re blowing up of Synagogue as fortress and protec- 
tion of other Holy Places [S/799}: U.S.S.R. draft resol. 
{S/794/Rev.2] rejected by vote on operative part of 5-0, 
with 6 abst.; U.K. draft resol. with amendments adopted by 
para.-by-para. vote [S/801}; no vote on French draft resol. 
[S/798/Rev.2] as object covered in resol. adopted. 

311th meeting—June 2. 

Palestine Question: resol. of May 29 accepted [S/804, -805, 
“806, -807, -810, -811, -813, -815, -822]}; President con- 
siders acceptances unconditional; telegram from repr. of 
Czechoslovakia reports consulate in Jerusalem hit by ar- 
tillery [S/803]: other communications received [S/802, 


-808, -809]: cablegram from U.N. Mediator [5/814] sug: 
gests he be authorized to fix effective date for truce in 
consultation with parties and Truce Comm.; Mediator’s 
proposal agreed to, with Ukrainian $.S.R. and U.S.S.R. 
abstaining—delay to be as short as possible. 

312th meeting—June 3. 

India-Pakistan Question: draft resol. submitted by Syria 
[S/818} and amended by U.K. adopted by vote of 8-0, 
with 3 abst. [S/819], directing India-Pakistan Comm. 
to give priority to Jammu and Kashmir issue and to study 
other issues when it considers appropriate. 

313th meeting—June 3. 

Palestine Question: President states without objection that 
Council does not consider additional instructions to Media- 
tor appropriate at present. 

Committee of Good Offices in Indonesia (at 

Batavia) 

May 26. 

Report on political developments in Madura and second 

interim report of Cttee. received by S.C. 
May 31-June 4. 
Netherlands-Indonesian Conference continued at Kaliurang. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Agenda Committee 
May 26. 

Preliminary meeting on problems of seventh Council session 
at Geneva. 

Commission on Human Rights 
May 24—June 4. 

Third session convened; officers re-elected; agenda adopted; 
review begun of revised draft Declaration of Human Rights 
based on report and synopsis of texts submitted by drafting 
cttee. [E/CN.4/95, -104]. 

Population Commission 
May 25. 

Third session adjourned; report adopted, with recommenda- 
tions on migration, censuses, and final plans for Demo- 
graphic Year Book. 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
(at Ootacamund, India) 


June 1. 
Third session convened; chairman elected; reports considered 


on industrial development, trade promotion, relations with 
FAO, and special commissioner for S.E. Asia. 

ad hoc Committee on Proposed Economic Com- 
mission for the Middle East 


June 1. 
Session adjourned; report to Council adopted, recommending 
establishment of Commission with specific recommendations 


on membership and terms of ref. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 
(at The Hague) 


June 1. 
Advisory opinion handed down regarding applications for 


Membership in U.N. 
SECRETARIAT 


Co-ordination Committee 
May 28. 

Fourth session adjourned; S.G. and leaders of specialied 
agencies considered administrative problems of common 
concern. 

Advisory Committee of Information Experts 
May 25-June 3. 

Session adjourned; report adopted unanimously, making 

recommendations on U.N. information program. 


UNESCO 
International Institute for Hylean Amazon (at 


Manaos, Brazil) 


May 24. 
Interim Commission established, first meetings held. 


WHO 
June 7. 


Membership: Constitution ratified by Brazil and Rumania, 
bringing total to 40. 
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United Nations Radio Programs 


i iw Unirep Nations broadcasts daily Monday through Saturday (except as noted) programs of news. 
comment, interviews, and background talks on the work of the organization and the specialized 
agencies. The broadcasts, mostly by short-wave, are made possible through the co-operation of the U.S. 
Department of State, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and the World Wide Broadcasting Founda- 
tion. American listeners are sometimes able to pick up the short-wave transmissions when reception is good. 


Call Sign Wavelength Frequency 


EDST GMT Program (metres) (kilocycles) 
TO EUROPE 

{CKNC 16.84 17,820 
3 £45 330-1345 U.N. Radio Review | _(9:30-11:00 a.m, EDST) 
9:30- 9:43 a.m. 1330-1345 (Tuesday through Friday) ICKCS 19.58 15,320 
- . : } (9:30-10:12 a.m. EDST) 
10:15-10:24 a.m. 1415-1424 Swedish (Tuesday) ICKCX 19.75 15.190 
10:30-11:00 a.m. 1430-1500 Russian (daily except Sunday) | (10:12-11:00 a.m. EDST) 
WOOC 19.83 15,130 
1:30- 1:40 p.m. 1730-1740 French (relayed by Radio-diffusion Francaise) WNRI 16.52 18.160 
1:50- 1:55 p.m. 1750-1755 Dutch (relayed by Radio Unie) WNRA 13.88 21.610 
. : {WRUL 19.62 15,290 
5:45- 6:00 p.m. 2145-2200 News in English JWRUW 16.90 17,755 
6:00- 6:15 p.m. 2200-2215 News in French IWRUX 13.99 21,460 


TO THE MIDDLE EAST 
WOOC 19.8315, 130 


f 
| 
1:40- 1:50 p.m. 1740-#750 Hebrew Iwan 16.52 18,160 
5:15-5:25 2115-2125 i WNRA 13.88 21,610 
5235-. 5:25 pm. 2115-2125 Arabic ae s 
5:25- 5:35 pm. 2125-2135 Hebrew (WRUL = 19.62 15,290 
: ro {WRUW 16.90 17,755 
5:45- 6:00 p.m. 2145-2200 News in English IWRUX 13.99 21,4460 
6:00- 6:15 p.m. 2200-2215 News in French ; a sali 
TO LATIN AMERICA (WRCA 19.80 15,150 
|\WNRX 31.02 9,670 
7:00- 7:45 p.m. 2300-2345 News and program in Spanish IWLWR-1 25.62 11,710 
4{WLWR-2 19.57 15,330 
7:45- 7:53 p.m. 2345-2353 News in Portuguese (Rebroadcast by Radio WCBX 16.83 17,830 
Nacional of Rio de Janeiro) WRUL 19.62 15,290 
{WRUW 25.58 11,730 
7:53- 8:00 p.m. 2353-2400 News in Spanish (WRUL 25.58 11.730 
10:00-11:00 p.m. 0200-0300 News and program in Spanish [WROW 3023 ane 
TO CANADA CJAD 375 800 
9:00- 9:05 p.m. 0100-0105 Evening news bulletin in English (Montreal) 
TO THE PACIFIC 
(Daily Except Monday) (KNBA 31.09 9,650 
9:30) 3:35-a.m. 0730-0735 English News Summary |KNBI 19.83 15,130 
3:35- 3:45 a.m, 0735-0745 News in Tagalog (for Philippines) {KRHO 16.85 17,800 
3:45- 3:50 a.m. 0745-0750 News in French Manila 
3:50- 4:00 a.m. 0750-0800 News in English Relay 19.57 15,330 
4:00- 4:15 a.m. 0800-0815 English Program 
4:15- 4:45 a.m. 0815-0845 News and Talks in Chinese 
11:10-11:30 p.m. 0310-0330 English News and program (to Australia & fCKNC 16.84 17,820 
New Zealand) |CKCS 19.58 15,320 


TO THE UNITED STATES 


“THe Unitep NATIONS Topay,” a program in English, is broadcast daily, Monday through Saturday (as a general 
rule) from over a hundred local stations in the United States. Local newspapers should be consulted for the time. 


RELAYS OF MEETINGS 


Many of the meetings at Flushing Meadow and Lake Success are broadcast directly to Europe with a running nar- 
ration in English and French. Announcement is made the same morning at 9:30 a.m. EDST 1330 GMT) on CKNC 
and CKCS (see first listing under ““To Europe’). Morning meetings usually begin at 10:30 a.m. EDST (1430 GMT) 
but exceptionally at any time after 10:00 am. EDST (1400 GMT). Afternoon meetings usually begin at 3:00 p.m. EDST 
1900 GMT). The following transmission are scheduled: 


EDST GMT Call Sign Wavelength Frequency 
(metres) (Rilocycles) 
10:30 a.m. 7:15 p.m. 1430-2315 WOOC 19.83 15,130 
10:30 a.m. 7:15 p.m. 1430-2315 WNRI 16.52 18,160 
10°30 a.m.- 5:30 p.m. 1430-2130 WNRA 13.88 21,610 
6:00 p.m. 7:15 p.m. 2200-2315 WNRA 25.49 11,770 
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